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In Our Opinion 

















EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 

The slogan of Canadian Education 
Week—Education, Everybody’s Busi- 
ness—seems to be passing rapidly 
from the status of an exhortation to 
a fact. The attention given the report 
of the Canadian Research Committee 
on Practical Education by newspapers 
and periodicals across Canada indi- 
cates that education is now a subject 
of general interest to the Canadian 
public. According to the Canadian 
Education Association, which tried 
to collect them all, sixty-nine editori- 
als have been written on the Report. 
We are now about to make the num- 
ber a round seventy and our reason 
for doing so is that we feel not 
enough of all this attention has been 
given to that part of the report deal- 
ing with “further education.” 


That section, the final one, opens 
with the familiar but revolutionary 
statement, “Education does not end 
when attendance at school ceases. 
Today education is recognized as a 
life-long process.” We wish the 
writers of the report had been more 
explicit in its recommendation “that 
steps be taken to strengthen further 
the concept that education is a con- 
tinuing process that does not termi- 
nate upon leaving school.” It seems 
to us that the place where this con- 
cept should be strengthened is in the 
schools themselves. It should become 
part of the responsibility of our 
compulsory educational system to see 


to it that youngsters do not leave 
school with the idea that they have 
escaped forever from a dreary prison 
house of learning. 


This might be accomplished in two 
ways: in the first place by the 
addition of this concept to the essen- 
tial mental furniture of each teacher; 
and in the second place, by an intro- 
duction of some of the accepted 
principles of adult learning into the 
last years of compulsory schooling to 
give “a foretaste of glories divine.” 


We feel that it would make a differ- 
ence in a thousand subtle ways in a 
teacher’s dealing with his or her 
pupils and in the way he presented 
his subject if he were constantly 
aware that he were introducing his 
pupils to a life-long pursuit of 
knowledge, and that if this were an 
underlying assumption in the teach- 
er’s mind, it would be readily and un- 
obtrusively conveyed to the pupils 
to become an underlying assumption 
in their own thinking. The evidence 
is only too clear that a large per- 
centage of teachers think very little 
if at all of further education either 
for themselves or their pupils. We 
had a striking example of this the 
other day when the superintendent of 
schools in a sizeable Ontario cit: 
wrote that he was discontinuing his 
subscription to Foop For THOUGHT 
because it was not “directly related 
to his work.” 











In one of the earlier reports of the 
Canadian Research Committee’ on 
Practical Education, “Your Child 
Leaves School’, it was disclosed that 
reasons relating to the school itself 
contributed more heavily to student 
withdrawal than either economic or 
personal reasons. Fifty-eight per cent 
of the boys and thirty-nine per cent 
of the girls leaving school do so be- 
cause of lack of interest. The second 
recommendation of the final report 
deals with this problem: 


that education authorities provide edu- 
cational programs which, by _ their 
availability to all pupils, however 
economically or geographically situated, 
by the quality of the instruction and 
supervision, by the variety of courses, by 
the adequacy of the accommodation and 
equipment, and by the atmosphere of 
democratic freedom under wise authority, 
will be conducive to retaining pupils 
until the completion of the secondary 
school course of study upon which each 
has entered. .. . 


It has been common knowledge 
among teachers of adults for some 
time that the same methods used in 
teaching children are not successful in 
teaching adults. Two of the generally 
accepted rules for teaching adults are: 
the subject matter must be related to 
what they conceive to be their vital 
interests; the greater the participation 


of the students in the planning and 


conducting of the course, the greater 
will be the benefit derived therefrom. 
It may be inferred from the recom- 
mendation quoted that for learning 
purposes we should begin to treat our 
young people as adults earlier than 
has been generally realized. In this 
way, valuable time now lost might 
be captured. At present, it is the 
ages between sixteen and twenty-five 
which hardest to 
further education. 


are interest in 


After twenty-five. 


they begin to discover how ill- 
equipped they are for the complexities 
of modern life and become 
receptive to the 
education. 


more 


idea of further 


However, it would be unrealistic to 
condition our youngsters to a con- 
tinuing process of education if there 
were no opportunities available to 
them for carrying on. Realizing this, 
the Committee recommends: 


that community institutes be estab- 
lished to provide training in part-time 
education in daytime and adult educa- 
tion in the evenings; 


that community institutes provide voca- 
tional training courses as well as cultural 
and avocational subjects, and that their 
facilities be available for community 
recreational services in order that they 
may become centres of community life; 
that, in order to develop an effective 
community institutes’ program, a greater 
degree of co-ordination be effected 
within the provincial government service 
so that the programs of night schools, 
apprenticeship training, university exten- 
sion, and various other organizations may 
be more effective; 

that the administration of the community 
institutes be vested in municipalities or 
school districts and the members of the 
administrative body be representative of 
industry, agriculture, labor and educa- 
tion; 


that financial support for community 
institutes be provided by federal, pro- 
vincial, and local authorities. 

It is somewhat surprising how little 
editorial comment there has been on 
this suggestion of community insti- 
tutes. What mention there has been 
has been almost entirely confined to 
alarm at the cost: we can find very 
little discussion of the principles in- 
volved. Mr. H. H. Hannam, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, is quoted by the Ontario 
Rural Cooperator as having said: 





Address to a Maelstrom 


Gentlemen, you are a maelstrom. 


With your busy me here and 


Busy me there you irresistibly 


Suck in even the periphery. 


What a swirling, hurling. turgid 


Roar of purpose you are. 


No poem 


Thrown into your midst 
Could block or break the rush of your 


Events. 


But should you peter out 


Of your own accord, you might reflect 


A star, and that, perhaps, 


Would bring to your attention 


The beauty of lagoons. 


In adult education circles, in my opin- 
ion, experience has proven that the most 
effective programs are those which are 
developed independently of any state- 
directed educational It might 
be better to suggest that encouragement 
and be given to voluntary 


systems. 


assistance 
educational programs organized and con- 
ducted by citizen groups themselves. 

We think that this is a gauntlet 
which should be picked up by mem- 
bers of adult education divisions in 
provincial departments of education, 
state-supported departments of uni- 
versity extension, etc. As far as we 
can generalize from our point of 
vantage, we would say that “citizen 
groups” who desire “voluntary edu- 
cational programs” have found their 
strongest allies in the “state-directed 
educational system” and that without 
their help they would have had very 
tough sledding indeed. 


VioLET ANDERSON 


We feel that this subject of com- 
munity institutes might well find a 
place on the program of the National 
Conference on Adult Education to be 
held next June. Many people there 
will have had experience of great 
value for the planning of any such 
program of community institutes as 
is envisaged by the Committee. 

After all, the 


a group 


Committee was 
recommendations 
should be taken seriously and put 
into practice as soon as possible. All 
able men and women, they repre- 
sented labor, agriculture and business 
as well as education; they worked 
very hard and conscientiously over 
a long period of time. It is now up 
to the groups which they represented 
to devise ways and means of putting 
their recommendations into practice. 
Presumably that can be done most 
effectively on the community level. 


whose 








TAKE A LOOK 

When the Canadian Research 
Committee on Practical Education 
recommended that the members of 
the administrative body of the com- 
munity institutes “be representative 
of industry, agriculture, labor and 
education”, they were projecting a 
form of cooperative enterprise be- 
tween various community groups 
which they had themselves been 
practising for four years. The inter- 
est of business men and_ business 
organizations in education 
which has developed in recent years, 
has been a great source of strength 
to the educational world, and, we 
fondly believe, a source of some en- 
lightenment to business. There may 
be dangers, too, but these can be 
offset by an equally lively interest on 
the part of labor and agriculture. 
These groups are all cooperating 
most successfully in Canadian Edu- 
cation Week which has now become 
a national institution. This year the 
dates are March 2-8, when we are all 
invited to “take a look at education.” 


So far Education Week observ- 
ances have concentrated on the 
schools. It is about time, we think, 
that adult education came in for a 
few glances. 


The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce has prepared a most attractive 
booklet of “Program Suggestions for 
Educational Committees” which spells 
out in some detail how local Chamb- 
ers of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
can find out what needs to be done 
in education in their communities. 
Throughout the booklet, the emphasis 
is on cooperation: “Chambers of 
Commerce and Boards of Trade want 
to help, working cooperatively with 


mens 


educational leaders, in developing 
educational systems that will meet 
the needs of all Canadians. . . . The 
Education Committee must seek to 
cooperate with all other organizations 
and studiously avoid overlapping 
with successful projects being carried 
on by others.” 


One page of the booklet is devoted 
to adult education, introduced by the 
apologetic sentence, “Whole volumes 
could be, and have been, written on 
adult education in Canada so that it 
is impossible here to do much more 
than mention this important field.” 

The suggestion made to Education 
Committees for work in this field is 
simple and specific and again em- 
phasizes cooperation. 


In many towns and cities, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain information on 
local adult education facilities. 

The Education Committee might as- 
sume the responsibility for compiling 
information on all special and night 
classes, vocational and technical training 
courses conducted by schools and col- 
leges as well as any courses organized by 
local groups such as Junior Chambers, 
Y.M.C.A.’s or Y.W.C.A.’s, Women’s Insti- 
tutes, Community Councils andthe 
various church organizations. 

Film councils, forums and discussion 
groups should also be listed and, once 
compiled, the information should be 
made readily available at one central 
place. This might be the Chamber of 
Commerce office, the public library or 
the office of the high school principal 
or the municipal clerk. 


This task of collecting information 
on what educational activities for 
adults are at present being carried on 
in a community and making that 
information available to the public 
at one or more central places, is one 
which desperately needs to be done 
and we should like very much to see 

(Continued on page 10) 





> The story of a man to whom cooperation 
is a business, a hobby, and a way of life. 


A. B. MacDonald 
The Paul Bunyan of Cooperation 


by E. A. Corbett 


N June 1935 thirty-five represen- 

tatives of Canadian universities, 
departments of education and volun- 
tary agencies engaged in educational 
work, met in the Confederation 
Chamber of the Quebec Legislature 
Building. We were there as guests of 
the Quebec government to agree 
upon a constitution for the newly 
formed Canadian Association for 
Adult Education and to review the 
terms of its Dominion Charter, These 
were to be presented for adoption the 
next day at the first general meeting 
of the Macdonald 


College. 


Association at 


Next to me at the conference table 
sat a tall, powerfully built man with 
prematurely white hair, who intro- 
duced himself as A. B. MacDonald. 
Before the day was over he was 
\.B. to me, as he always has been 
to thousands of fishermen, 
and farmers of the Maritime prov- 


1 think 


hour to get on to a first name basis, 


miners, 


inces. it took us about an 
and though we have traded mutual 
insults for fifteen years, the warmth 


has never gone out of our friendship. 

Previously in this series of profiles 
we have told the story of the St. 
Francis Xavier 


movement and two 


of the company of great men, (Dr. 
Tompkins and Dr. Coady,) who gave 
it birth. But if you were to ask the 
people of any Nova Scotia or P.E.I. 
fishing village who it was that made 
their dreams come true, they would 
be sure to tell about A. B. 
MacDonald. 


For than fifteen years as 
secretary for the St. F.X. Depart- 
ment of Extension, A.B. was the tire- 
less legman who directed its vaulting 
program. 


Night after night from 1930 till 
1944; in hundreds of school houses, 
fishermen’s shacks, community halls 
and churches; in Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton, New Brunswick, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. and for a time in New- 
foundland, A.B. preached the gospel 
of cooperation and then went on to 
the much harder job of organizing 
credit unions, 
operative 


you 


more 


buying clubs, 
fish processing 
plants, ete. A man had to be made 
of tough timber to stand the sheer 
physical weariness of such a job. 
But with driving faith, a strong 
body and a sound digestion, A.B. 
put the stone work in the foundations 
and the heavy beams in the frame- 
work of that modern House of the 
Lord—the St. F.X. Movement. 


co- 


stores, 











I first saw him at work at a short 
course for fishermen which had been 
arranged by Monsignor Murphy who 
was then principal of St. Dunstan's 
College in Charlottetown, P.E.I. It 
was in January, 1941, and I had 
invited to take part the 


been in 


proceedings. 


There were about fifty fishermen 
present and the course covered every- 
thing from public speaking and co- 
op management to the filleting, pro- 
cessing and merchandising of cod- 


fish, 


One part of the course was being 
given at St. Dunstan’s College, an- 
other at North Rustico, a fishing 
village twenty-five miles from Char- 
lottetown. On the second day of the 
short course one of the worst snow 
storms in the history of the Island 
blocked all the highways and side 
roads with drifts of snow which in 
some places were fifteen feet high. 


After the third day of the storm 
could be moved on the 
Island. A.B. had to get back to the 
mainland to meet other engagements, 
Father MeNeil of North Rustico 
arranged for a horse and bob-sled 
to transport A.B. and his associate, 
Miss Ida Gallant. to Hunter River. 
eight miles away, in the hope that he 
there could catch a train either to 
Borden or Charlottetown. The story 
of that trip is too long to tell here 
in all its detail. They left at five a.m. 
and it is known that, an hour later, 
A.B. raided farm house and 
emerged with woolen stockings for 
their frozen feet. 


not a car 


so) 


a 


In a country where Paul Bunyan 
stories grow fresh every winter, A.B. 
is described as striding into Hunter 
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River at nine a.m. carrying the horse 
on one of his gigantic shoulders and 
Miss Ida Gallant the 
arm. 


under other 


One other incident will to 
illustrate the physical prowess of 
\.B. Once at the end of a long morn- 
ing’s work in his office, A.B. and | 
started to drive 
Voncton 


serve 


from Antigonish to 
he to address 
of cooperators. The 
meeting was scheduled for eight p.m. 
and we left Antigonish about three 
o'clock. It was late in the fall, but 
the roads were good and by six we 


where was 


a mass meeting 


had covered most of the journey. 


We were then approaching the town 
of Sackville and planned to have 
dinner at the famous Marshlands Inn 
of that town. Just before we reached 
the town A.B. stopped the car and 
said, “Do you like Coca Cola?” 


“No.” 


“But this is Cape Breton Coca 
Cola: it’s different.” Whereupon he 
produced two bottles of the most 
powerful Coca Cola | had ever tasted. 
Ten minutes later we entered the cosy 
foyer of the Marshlands Inn. Dr. 
George Truman, then principal of 
Mount Allison University, met us at 
the door. “The Lord has sent you,” 
said he. “we have been having a 
conference of United Church minis- 
ters here all day and we are just 
You both must 
come to the head table and say a 
few words to the brethren about your 
great work.” ~ 


going in to dinner. 


The odor of that Coca Cola rose 
like incense around us as we made 
our way to the head table. However, 


it has been a familiar odor in the 


Maritimes for over two hundred 





A. B. MacDONALD 


On the cover, part of the 
“Co-op fleet’ at Port Dover, 
Ontario, operated by the 
Ontario Fishermen's Co- 


operative. 


vears and | think we made not too 
bad an impression. That same night 
in Moncton, A.B. had three hundred 
cooperators holding their 
benches as with jokes, stories and 
solid economic precept he talked of 
the Maritimes’ history of 
exploitation and the necessity for 
free men, through joint study and 
planning, to own and control their 
own economic resources. 


onto 


long 


“How can we get people to par- 


ticipate to a greater degree in the 
political processes of the country and 
bring some measure of realism into 
our democracy?” This can only be 
done. he pointed out, by introducing 
democracy into business. “Business 


of the people, by the people, for the 
people, will eventually place the 
ordinary citizen in a position where 
he will be able to take a positive 
attitude own and the 
nation’s problems.” That time will 
come, he said, when the people have 
learned how 


towards his 


to secure goods and 
services for themselves through co- 
operative action. There is only one 
safe road to economic change, not 
by violence but 
through the slow, sure processes of 
education. “I know of no 


depository of the ultimate 


and revolution, 
safe 
powers 
of society but the people themselves, 
and the most effective medium that 
can be used to this end is a program 











of adult education in which people 
come together to think and study and 
plan their own destiny.” 


\t midnight that meeting was 
over, and A.B. left to drive through 
the night back home to be ready for 
a similar function in Reserve Mines, 
Cape Breton, the following night. 


There has always been a terrific 
drive towards education in the homes 
of pioneer people of Nova Scotia. 
\.B.s grandfather who came to 
Glasburn, Nova Scotia, in 1842 from 
Eskidale in Scotland, known 
around the community as “Little 
William” to distinguish him from 
William MacDonalds in the 
same district. A.B.’s father—follow- 
ing an established Scottish custom— 
was known as “Johnnie Little 
William’, A.B. himself, who 
stands six feet four inches tall and 
weighs two hundred pounds, is some- 


was 


other 


and 


referred to by old timers in 
“Now that would be a 
' ‘Little William Mac- 
Donald’, and a son of ‘Johnnie 
Little William’. Aye, and I mind 
when he wass growin’ up, folks used 
to call him ‘Angus Johnnie Little 


William’.” 


In any case “Johnnie Little Wil- 
liam” was determined that his sons 
should have an education. He was 
postmaster in Glasburn for thirty 
years A.B. tells it: “Our 


times 
this 


vrandson of 


way: 


and as 


home was the stopping-place for all 
the bums, drunks and deadbeats that 
travelled the highway over the moun- 
beautiful 
But 


became 


tains and through — the 
valleys of Guysboro County.” 


Dr. D. V.. 


president of his 


the eldest son. 
alma mater, St. 
Francis Xavier University. Dr. J. A., 


died in 1947, overcame the 
handicap of blindness, was one of 
the founders of the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind, and 
for years one of its directors. 


In the fall of 1910 “Johnnie Little 
William” drove to Antigonish and 
deposited A.B.. who was in his 
seventeenth year and wearing his 
first suit of “boughten” clothes, on 
the doorstep of St. Francis Xavier. 


who 


“That’s where your two brothers 
got their education; now see what 
you can do,” were “Johnnie Little 
William’s” parting words to his son. 
A.B. graduated from St. F.X. in 1915 
with honors in football, boxing, de- 
bating and academic standing. 

Before he had been at St. FX. 
very long, Father “Jimmy” Tomp- 
kins, who was then professor of 
philosophy and other things, taught 
him Greek and religion. “But it 
wasnt religion”, says A.B., “it was 
economics with a religious bias. We 
used a book called ‘The Key to the 
World’s Progress.’ I was reading 
it the other day and it is just as 
dynamic and up to date as if it were 
written by the hottest 
enthusiasts F.X. move- 
ment.” 

In A.B.’s junior year, Father 
Jimmy called him into his office one 
day and between puffs on a cigar 
butt, which he held in his mouth 
with a match stick, he asked A.B. 
what he was going to do when he 
graduated. 
to study law. 


“Hell, they're all crooked.” 


“Well, maybe I'll study medicine.” 


one of 


of the St. 


A.B. said he was going 


“Too many butchers in the coun- 
try already.” 





“Well, how about dentistry?” 

“Spend your life fussing around 
the dirty teeth of all the old women 
of Antigonish County. Tl tell you 
what to do. Go in for agriculture. 
The day will come when St. F.X. 
will have to go out and teach these 
farmers how to farm scientifically.” 


\.B. went to Truro Agricultural 
College in the fall of 1915 and by 
doubling up on a lot of subjects 
completed the two years’ diploma 
course in one. He became the first 
“ag. rep.” appointed in Nova Scotia 
in 1916: Avgricul- 
tural College in the same year. After 
one year he returned to Nova Scotia 


entered Ontario 


as an agricultural representative and 
began fooling around with a lot of 
high-falutin’ notions about boys’ live- 


stock clubs, using motion pictures on 
agricultural topics and the organiza- 
tion of cooperatives. 


In 1918 flour was $20.00 a barrel 
in Guysboro, so A.B. got the farmers 
to buy a carload of flour which they 
sold at $13.00 a barrel. He also 
organized a co-op store. In 1919-20 
he went back to O.A.C. for his final 
year, and won a great reputation in 
football, oratory and general devil- 
ment. After that A.B. began going 
He settled in Truro as live- 
stock promoter for the Federal Live- 
stock Branch. He organized live- 
stock shipping clubs through which 
lambs. calves. and cattle were mar- 
keted cooperatively on the Montreal 


places. 


and Boston markets. Lambs were 
bignging five and six cents a pound. 
\.B. got the farmers twelve and a 
Next he was 
moved to Ontario to look after hog 


erading. 


half cents a pound. 


But Nova Scotia wanted him back. 
Revolt was in the air down Antigo- 
nish way, sparked, of course, by that 
Socratic gadfly Father Jimmy Tomp- 
kins. School Inspectors, they said, 
should be trained in agriculture if 
they were to serve in rural areas. 
In 1925 A.B. returned to his native 
heath — slightly with 
Ontario smugness, and began inspect- 


contaminated 


ing schools. 


Actually his school inspecting did 
not amount to much. He was far 
more used to prodding bullocks than 
school teachers. But he spent every 
night holding meetings and trying to 
better 
better teachers, better equipment, and 
cooperatives to pay for them. 

The next five years were great 
years for A.B. What with building 
new schools. organizing school gar- 


start a revival for schools. 


dens. school fairs, parent-teacher 
associations, study clubs, and lectur- 
ing at the Truro Normal School. he 
made such a nuisance of himself that 
everybody heaved a sigh of relief 
when Dr. Coady collared him for 
the newly established Department of 


Extension of St. F.X. 


from 
here on. We have told it many times 
in this shall 
probably keep on telling it for years 
to come, for, as Dr. Coady continues 
to remind the world, “Give us fifteen 
more vears and well blow the roof 
off.” 

When A.B. left St. F.X. to become 
Director of the Cooperative Union of 
Canada in 1944, he had seen the co- 
operative and credit union movement 


Everyone knows. the story 


magazine and we 


erow from a few scattered co-ops, 
credit unions and buying clubs, to 











an enterprise owned by 
of 


of finished products every year. 


producers 
worth 
He 
had seen the morale of hard pressed 
defeat 
independence and _ self- 


handling millions dollars 


people change from and 
despair to 
respect in communities of fishermen, 
miners and farmers, who know that 
al of 
the answers to their major economic 
At testi- 
monial dinner in his honor before he 
left. the people of Nova Scotia pre- 
their 


and 


they now know some. least. 


and social problems. a 


sented “ouide and counsellor. 


teacher leader, neighbor and 


comrade’ with two new. suitcases 
stuffed with fifteen hundred new one 


dollar bills. 


i, 
direc torship of 
of 


responsibilities 


Since 
the 
operative 


MacDonald 
the 
Canada 


took 
Co- 


new 


OoOVel 
lL nion 
have 


honors and 


TAKE A LOOK 
(Continued from page 4) 
the Education Committees of Boards 
It would 
an essential preliminary to the 


and Chambers take it up. 
he 
setting up of any community institute 
But note 
the 
“coordi- 
The first 
of fact- 


or adult education council. 
that 


* » ° *9 
Program Suggestions 


mention in 


of 


there is no 


nation” or “expansion.” 


step is a mechanical one 
finding. 

Another way in which information 
might reach the public is through the 
lt called to our 


attention that local school boards in 


press, has been 


several cities use space regularly in 
their local papers to give educational 
news, answer questions. and gen- 
erally improve their public relations. 


Adult education agencies might use 


the same technique if they approached 


the problem cooperatively. 
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come to him. He has attended several 
1.C.A. conferences in Europe. He 
introduced CARE to Canada and for 
the first two years of its life spent 
all his spare time on that work. For 
two years he served as national chair- 
man of UNICEF and helped to carry 
out two of its campaigns for funds. 
Like so many Nova Scotians—Dr. 
Dr. H. M. 
\.B. in his late fifties is just 
He has left 


enduring landmarks wherever he has 


Tompkins. Dr. Coady. 
Tory 


getting properly started. 


stopped in his dynamic and inspiring 
career. He has great things to do 
vet. for he is one of the world’s work- 
ing evangelists who believe — pro- 
foundly that there actually is “a far- 
which the 
and he 
going to be in there pitching till he 


cant pitch any more, 


off divine event towards 


whole creation moves’. is 


There comes across our desk every 
we look at 
with special interest because it is 
entitled, Food jor Thought. It 
published in Hamilton, Ohio (popu- 
€.00.000 | 
list of all the lectures. courses, etc.. 
for that 
month with date, place and hour. 


month a bulletin which 


1s 


lation: and it contains a 


heing given in Hamilton 
What a boon a similar publication 
would be in Toronto! People often 
come into the CAAE office expecting 
us to be able to provide just that 
But. 
organization, we have no more right 


information. as a national 
to perform that function for Toronto 
than for Montreal or Vancouver. 

It is a job for a local group and 
we earnestly call that fundamental 
need of adult education to the atten- 
tion of all the participating organiza- 
tions who “take a look at education” 


during Education Week. 





> “An ounce of help is 
worth a pound of pity.” 


Sabotage 


by 


some time 


OR there 


been an awakening consciousness 


past has 
on the part of certain sections of the 
public concerning the problems pre- 
by 


handicaps. 


sented 


persons suffering from 


Old age. blindness. arthritis, car- 
diae trouble, 
mental 


paraplegia, deafness, 
tubercu- 
losis. and a host of other causes con- 
tribute to these handicaps. To these 
may be added 


discrimination as religious denomin- 


illness. alcoholism. 


also such causes of 


ation, color of skin, and previous 


misdemeanor which has resulted in 


a jail sentence. 


So important has this question 
become that a conference was called 
recently by the Federal Government 
to discuss the problem of re-estab- 
lishment and employment of these 
to and 
means to arrive at a solution. Rep- 
the 
governments and many national or- 


eople and suggest ways 
peo} ee ‘ 


resentatives from provincial 
ganizations interested in the welfare 
of handicapped persons. as well as 
the medical profession and organized 
While 
this step is most important and pro- 


for 


agencies 


labor groups were present. 


vided an opportunity manage- 
and 
sovernmental bodies to discuss the 


ment. labor. social 


R. St. 


of Souls 


J. Terrett 


1] 


technical details of plans for re- 
establishment. there still remains a 
problem the non- 


acceptance of these people by some 


considerable in 


sections of the general public. 


It must be very obvious that while 
governments may pass legislation or 
spend large sums of money to pro- 
vide for the 
habilitation 
whole 


establishment or re- 


of the 


these people, 
program could be retarded 
and even nullified by the attitude 
of the general public. Adverse atti- 
tudes, based upon emotional 
actions rather than 
result of immature 
stereotypes — built 


youth. 


re- 
reason, are the 
thinking and 
early 


up from 


From the beginning of civilization 
the mind of man has been troubled 
by the fact that people fall ill or 
are born with physical deformities 
which make them different from nor- 
mal individuals. Early beliefs tended 
to the view that the persons involved 
had offended the gods or had run 
afoul of some witch or wizard who 
had cast a spell upon them. In Bibli- 
cal accounts one finds sickness re- 
carded as a visitation of one or more 
of the 


which 


devils 


or indication 


as 


of God 


been committed. 


an 


wrath for some. sin 


had 








Mr. Terrett was for two years 
Rehchilitation Officer in the De- 
partment of Health of Ontario. 
He has now returned to engineer- 
ing, his pre-air-force occupation. 





It has not been until comparatively 
recent times that medical science has 
heen able to segregate the organisms 
for of the 


eases which cause sickness and de- 


responsible many dis- 
formity, Even now the story is not 
complete. Is there any wonder, then. 
that sickness de- 
veloped over a period of thousands 
the 
veneral public despite the knowledge 


attitudes towards 


of vears tend to be retained by 


vained by the medical profession? 
Added to this sin and guilt com- 
plex. which is sometimes felt as much 
by the afflicted as by the non-afflicted. 
is the stereotype of the picturization 
of sin as a loathsome thing. Forma- 
tion of this stereotype begins in in- 
their 


hags 


Fairy stories 
of toothless 
freaks of 
giants equipped with one or more 
heads, 


fancy. supply 


old 


nature 


quota 


as 


witches, such 


as 


or midget-sized 


all of 


persons of questionable 


hobgoblins 


and gnomes whom are de- 


picted as 
character. Fairies, princes and prin- 
cesses are people of perfect human 
form and character, even though the 
fairies be very 


may small. 


From fairy-tales through comic 
hooks to the legitimate stage and 
good literature we find the wicked 
and loathsome individual depicted as 
a person whose physical character- 
istics are not normal. The hunchback 
of Notre Dame, Mr. Hyde of “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and Dick 


Deadeve of “H.M.S. Pinafore” are 


examples which come to mind read- 
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ily. Sinister characters of stage and 
screen are usually cadaverous indi- 
viduals whose sunken eyes and hol- 
the 


that they are suffering from some 


low chests create impression 
wasting disease. 

Further to confuse the issue. there 
to exaggerate the 
physical and mental weaknesses of 
persons whom we naturally dislike. 
In this way the shrunken of 
Kaiser Wilhelm received much em- 
phasis during the first World War. 
Hitler's tantrums. Goering’s fatness. 


Is 


a tendency 


arm 


Goebbel’s short leg, and the small 
stature and protuberant teeth of the 
Japanese all received special atten- 
tion during the recent hostilities, 


These impressions are very easily 


transferred in reverse to the people 


we meet. Thus the inhuman monster 
we meet on the screen, in the press, 
or in the story causes us to react 
negatively towards the cripple we 
meet in everyday life. This reaction 
is not based upon knowledge of the 
individual but 
which firmly 


upon a stereotype 


is established in 


our 
minds. 

Impractical, foolish and immature 
as such reactions may be they are. 
nevertheless, a very definite factor 
in our thinking and in our accept- 
of 


individuals into our society. 


ance or non-acceptance certain 

Once the stereoly pe has created a 
negative reaction towards a_handi- 
capped person, a further stereotype 
then tends to block out everything 
but the and 


qualities of the, person concerned. 


inabilities undesirable 


Where one assesses a normal indi- 


vidual on what he can do, the assess- 
ment of a physically or mentally sub- 


normal person tends to be con- 





cerned with what he cannot do. This 
is obviously an unfair approach, 
since none of us is perfect and the 
point where one is considered sub- 
normal or handicapped is very in- 
definite. Every individual. normal or 
not. should be 
abilities. 


assessed on his 


These prejudices apply in varying 
degrees to all forms of handicap. In 
the case of the person who has suf- 
fered 


further 


from tuberculosis. there is a 


obstacle to acceptance by 
society. This is the fear of infection. 
Despite the fact that persons who 
have been discharged from 
after 


disease are 


sana- 
treatment for 
not a danger to 
others. some of the fear of the dis- 
ease in its active stage is transferred 
to them by unthinking persons. This 
may be due to some extent to a lag 
between the rapid advances made 
by the medical profession in the 


toria successful 


this 


treatment of tuberculosis during re- 
cent years and the appreciation by 
the general public of the changed 
conditions created by these advances. 
Efforts to develop concern about the 
disease in its active stages by enthu- 
siastic campaigns for the discovery 
and isolation of who are 
affected, backfired. 


Emphasis on the killing power of the 


persons 
have sometimes 


disease and the danger to others 
caused by persons with active tuber- 
culosis may have resulted in a re- 
action against the individual who has 


been afflicted. 
All of 


upon human emotions and not upon 


these reactions are based 


actual facts, For the most part they 
are not the result of any mature 
thought on the part of the individu- 


als concerned. As long as such re- 
actions are permitted to govern the 
attitude of members of 
the general public, there will be an 
unthinking 


individual 
resistance to allowing 
handicapped persons the right to 
assume their place in society and 
in the economy of the nation. That 
it is better for all concerned that 
such persons should be permitted to 
pull their weight to the best of their 
ability, cannot be denied. That the 
dignity of self-support elevates the 
morale of the handicapped person is 
obvious to all who have been con- 
with rehabilitation. It 
would seem, therefore, that an effort 


nected their 
should be made to encourage active 
discussion of this problem by all 
adult groups and also by the older 
school children of our country in 
order that proper attitudes may be 
developed. Mature thought can elim- 
inate the fears and aversions result- 


ing from false stereotypes. 





$5,000 PER ANNUM 


Na- 
tional Jewish Women’s Or- 


Executive - Director for 


ganization, Headquarters — 
Toronto. Must have know- 
ledge of and experience in 
Jewish communal life plus 
ability to coordinate an adult 
education program. Duties 
to begin immediately. Box 10, 
CAAE, 143 Bloor St. West, 


Toronto. 

















The Spoken Word In Public 


Relations 


by Stuart 
\ the English movie, “This Happy 
Breed.” there crotchety 
vrandmother. She just naturally utter- 
ed those things calculated to make the 
breed unhappy. 


Was a 


To a daughter-in- 
hat much 
admired by all the other members of 
the family she says. “So. that’s the 
hat I've heard so much about.” 


law whose new has been 


The comment, although it contains 
not a single vicious word, is devas- 
tating. The pictures goes on to show 
that grandma’s public relations suffer 
by reason of the words used and the 
way they 


should. 

The spoken word is the stock in 
of By the of 
the spoken word we make our way 
in the home. in social life. at work 
and 


are delivered. and so they 


trade everyone. use 


in our community endeavors. 
The wav we use the spoken word is 
largely responsible for the estimate 


The 


responsible 


that other people form of us. 
spoken word is largely 
for the way we “get along” with other 
people. In other words. our public 
relations are largely dependent on the 
the thought that 


precedes their utterance. on the way 


words we use, on 
we group them and on the emphasis 
If this were 


generally realized. all our social re- 


we use in their delivery. 


lationships would be greatly improv- 
ed and no one would ever say. in a 
devastating fashion—*So, that’s the 
hat I’ve heard so much about.” 


Richardson 


ie 


\t this particular period of our 
cultural development we are paying 
increased attention to words and the 
effect that the use of them has on our 
lives. In the space of the last ten 
of books have been 
produced on words and the way they 
may be used in public discourses and 
private conversations. 


vears dozens 


In the same 
have given considerable 
attention to the study 


period we 
of semantics 
and classes in public speaking have 
hecome an accepted form of social 
activity. 

\ Montrealer. Arthur Wilkinson. 
has achieved fame by means of a 
speech which he has called “The 
Fitly Spoken Word.” The title comes 
from Proverbs: “A word fitly spoken 
is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” The contained 
in the speech is that everyone can by 
thought and care use words to better 
advantage. 


suggestion 


It is one of those “how 
to do better” speeches for which there 
will always be a demand. The fact 
that the theme is of public interest is 
attested by the fact that the speaker 
has received scores of invitations to 
tell his story over the past few years. 

To those people who habitually 
say “the fitly spoken word’ we attri- 
bute qualities of pleasantness and 
charm. In other words, their public 
relations are good. Their company 
is sought after, they “get along” with 
people. their advice is requested and 





they get nominated for executive 
office. The ability to use the spoken 
word to advantage has become a 


requisite of leadership. 


The fact that we can now speak to 
people half a world away has not 
reduced the value of the face to face 
contact. Much of our life is made 
up by the short-range type of com- 
munication which takes place, for 
example, between buyer and seller, 
employee and supervisor, teacher and 
student and minister and congrega- 
tion. In these and thousands of other 
face to face contacts the use of the 
right words is paramount to the suc- 
of it to 
achieve. 


cess whatever is we wish 


Those who are engaged in formu- 
lating formal public relations pro- 
grams recognize the important part 
played by the spoken word. First 
impressions are always important, 
and the first impression of an organi- 
zation may be made by a switchboard 
operator, 


receptionist, serviceman, 


salesman or truckdriver. The average 


person reacts instantly to a pleasant 
word or phrase. The receptionist who 
gives the impression of being inter- 
ested in the visitor instantly wins his 
appreciation. <A dollar en- 
trance and a comfortable reception 
room can be completely offset by a 
receptionist who asks in languid fash- 
ion: “Didjahaveanappointment?” 


million 


Certain organizations have been 
most successful in impressing on their 
employees _ the of the 
spoken word. Classes have been in- 
stituted for all who meet the public 
to impress them with the thought that 
on the words they use and the manner 
in which they use them depends the 


importance 


public relations of the organization. 
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Let nothing which has been written 
thus far give the impression that 
good public relations can be achieved 
hy the intelligent use of words alone. 
Public relations will 
always be much more dependent on 
doing than on talking. 


They cannot. 


“It isn't what 
you say, it’s what you do” that really 
counts as far as your public is con- 
cerned. 


All the words in the world will not 
change into good something which is 
not in the public interest. There has 
to be a basis of goodness and sound- 
ness on which public relations may 
properly grow. The proper use of 
words will augment the growth of 
public relations but words are not 
They should be 
connection with 
good things which have been done. 
If the thing is good, it will probably 


speak for itself. 


always necessary. 


used sparingly in 


Those responsible for public rela- 
tions programs are frequently called 
upon to speak to community groups 
and it is here that the spoken word 
can render a valuable community 
service. In all large cities groups of 
all kinds meet every day and many of 
them include a guest speaker on the 
agenda. The two essential require- 
to fill these invita- 
tions are a good story that is well 
told. 


ments necessary 





Mr. Ricuarpson, public relations 
Electric 
Company, is vice-president of the 
Canadian Public Relations Society. 


assistant in the Northern 


He lectures on a variety of sub- 
of the 


Vontreal radio program, “Opinions 


jects and is moderator 


Please.” 























In these groups there is a ready 
made avenue for the promotion of 
public ideal condi- 
The speaker is there by invi- 


relations unde 
lions. 
tation and the audience is disposed 
to be friendly. In most instances the 
of the friends 
gathered to serve some useful pur- 
The speaker, by the very fact 
of being there, is tacitly a helper 
with that purpose and thus is admit- 
ted to the circle of friendship. 

The subject is not the most import- 
ant thing. 


members group are 


pose. 


The speech may concern 
itself with the function of the industry 
or it may be on a 
theme entirely unrelated to it. The 
good relations which develop will be 
much more dependent on the speaker 
himself 


and his personality. 


association or 


on his manner, his style 
He should be 
able to speak well and with a measure 
of real enthusiasm for his subject. He 
should be the type that will fit in well 
with the friendly 


groups he is going to meet and he 


and enthusiastic 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT . 


Working Wonders With 
Wilfred Womersley. 
& Sons, 


$3.50. 


u ords 
M. 


285 


by 
Dent 


pp- 


J. 
Toronto, 1951. 
The Fundamentals of Speaking by 
Aly. Reid. MacMillan. 
Toronto, 1951. 600 pp. $4.00. 


Gilman, 


The number of books published in 
the last ten years on words and their 
use in public and private is an indi- 
cation of the public’s appreciation of 
the power of the spoken word. These 
two books, which differ completely 
in their approach to the subject. will 
be a useful addition to the library of 
anyone interested in public speaking. 
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should be one who does a good job of 
being an invited guest. 


Under these conditions all the re- 
quirements for the growth of public 
relations will be met. And where are 
public relations more important than 
at the community level? — It at 
meetings where people gather to com- 
mune with each other that the com- 
munity actually begins. Those who 
go in friendship to serve the com- 
munal needs will enhance both the 
cause which is being fostered and 
their own public relations. 


is 


There is a great return, both public- 
ly and privately, for “the fitly spoken 
word.” Words chosen with care can 
affect the success of an individual or 
of an enterprise. 


The practice of 
public relations on the part of every- 


one should lead to a better under- 
standing and a better life for all. In 
this understanding and this better life 
the right word will always play a very 
important part. 


This reviewer has made extensive use 
of the public platform over the last 
twenty years and has read them both 
with keen delight. 


@ For those who have recently come 
to a study of public speaking, Wil- 
fred Womersley’s book will be both 
a guide and a source of inspiration. 
| judge the author to be a man of 
deep sincerity and conviction. He is 
in love with the subject of his book. 
He is convinced that practice can im- 
prove vocabulary, voice, breathing 
and the countless other things that 


He 


are the concern of a speaker. 





writes from a background of ex- 
perience and in an interesting and 
entertaining manner. Anyone who 
writes of the spoken word is handi- 
capped to the extent that he is using 
one medium to describe another. 
Actually he should be there to act out 
the process of description. Because 
of skilful writing and a full apprecia- 
tion of the problems, the subject mat- 
ter becomes alive and author Womers- 
ley comes very close to “being there”. 
~ One word that comes to mind in 
trying to describe this book is “chal- 
lenging’”. The author persuades you 
that you can do much better with 
your stock in trade of words than you 


have been doing and then needles 
* 


you into trying. He sets up a series of 
exercises, suggests that you first read 
the book through and then come back 
and try them later. Those whose will- 
power is exceptionally strong will be 
able to pass them up without trying 
the first time round. 

“In speech, as in writing’, says 
the author. “there are little tricks 
mean the difference be- 
uninspiring plains of 
monotony and the interesting undula- 
tions and glittering peaks of melody”. 
Author Womersley knows the tricks, 
shows you how they are done and 
then convinces you that you can do 
them Working Wonders With 


Words is an altogether delightful 
hook. 


which can 
tween the 


too. 


® Wilbur FE. Gilman of Queens Col- 
lege and Bower Aly and Loren D. 
Reid of the University of Missouri 
have collaborated in the production 
of The Fundamentals of Speaking. 
The book runs to 585 pages, is 
illustrated and contains countless 
examples and exercises. The authors 


have dug deep into the history of the 
spoken word and the word “funda- 
mental” in the title is well chosen. 
Actually it is a work of tremendous 
scope and will constitute a reference 
hook of great value. That the authors 
regard it in this fashion is suggested 
in the preface where the reader is 
invited to start with whatever section 
of the book best serves his needs of 
the moment. 

The authors start with the premise 
that, since speaking is the basic tool 
of all social activity, time and effort 
are justified in improving it to the 
limit of its usefulness. Each chapter 
is planned as a complete unit in it- 
self and is headed by some fitting 
quotation. Under the subheading. 
“the field of speechmaking,” they 
quote Henry James: “All life comes 
back to the question of our speech, 
the medium through which we com- 
municate with one another”. 

The Fundamentals of Speaking is 
obviously the work of tireless and 
painstaking men who have reached 
into the recesses of dusty libraries to 
uncover little known gems of poetry 
and prose. Each point they make is 
established, illustrated and proven 
with care. There is a suggestion that 
those who wish to improve their abili- 
ties with the spoken word must like- 
wise apply themselves in a diligent 
fashion. The book makes it very 
clear that there is no easy way. 

This book is not something that 
you take in a few easy sessions. It 
might better be considered a store- 
house of treasure to which you might 
repair with satisfaction on many an 
evening through the course of a long 
winter. 

STUART RICHARDSON. 


See also review on page 38 
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COMING EVENTS 

® Plans for the National Conference 
on Adult Education to be held at 
McGill Montreal, June 
2-6, are taking shape. Committees 
are at work on the program both in 
Toronto (Dr. Alan Klein, chairman) 
and in Montreal (Dr. Ernest Stabler, 
chairman). 
zens 


University, 


The conferences of Citi- 
Forum and Farm Forum will 
take place in conjunction and there 
will be a special meeting of the Joint 
Planning Commission to receive the 
report of the distribution study. 
Other topics which may probably 
be included on the program are 
public group dynamics, 
community institutes, and the educa- 
tional implications of television. 


relations, 


® A conference on “Individual and 
Group Relationships in Community 
Betterment”, will be held in Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, on April 17 and 18. 
The conference is sponsored by Com- 
munity Services’in Adult Education, 
a service of the state institutions of 
higher education in Indiana, and the 
Indiana State Association for Adult 
Education. Both lay and professional 
leaders are invited. 

As the Conference is now planned, 
the conferees will have an opportunity 
to explore the theme of the meeting 
on a three-dimensional basis: first, 
the consideration of the topic itself; 
second, an exploration of this topic as 
it applies to particular groups within 
a community; and third, an oppor- 
tunity of the 
group processes that are available to 


to experience some 


these groups as a means of commu- 
nity betterment and the improvement 
of individual and group relationships. 


® After five years of pioneering re- 
search and experience in the relatively 
new field of training leaders in the 
skills and understandings necessary 
for developing effective groups, the 
National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will hold an ex- 
panded four-week summer laboratory 
session at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, from June 22 to July 18. 

During the past five years three- 
week laboratory sessions were held. 
The four-week laboratory plan results 
from increased knowledge of group 
development and additional knowl- 
edge about methods of training in 
human relations. Approximately 100 
applicants will be accepted for this 
session. Persons involved in prob- 
lems of working with groups in a 
training, consultant, or leadership 
capacity in any field are invited to 
apply. The purpose of the training 
program is to sensitize leaders in all 
fields to the existence and nature of 
the dynamic forces operating in the 
small group. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the 
Division of Adult Education Service 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics of the University of 
Michigan, with the cooperation of 
several other educational institutions. 
For further information, write to the 
NTLGD at 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.. 
Washington 6. D.C. 





PERSONALITIES 

Dr. Louts CHARBONNEAU has re- 
signed as assistant director of Cana- 
dian Citzenship Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The CAAE extends all good wishes, 
feeling sure that the interest in adult 
education which he has demonstrated 
in his work with the Branch will be 
carried over into his new work, what- 
ever it may be. 

Mr. ALEc Boupreavu, member of 
the Civil Service Commission of 
Canada since 1948, and member of 
the Board of Directors of the Cana- 
dian Citizenship Council, is in Paki- 
stan as head of a UNESCO mission to 
advise the Pakistan government on 
fundamental education. 

Dr. Fetix Water, formerly pro- 
fessor of French at Trinity College, 
Toronto, and recently head of the 
romance language department at 
\tlanta University, Georgia, will head 
a five-man mission sent by UNEsCo to 
advise the government of Costa Rica 
in reorganizing its school system. The 
Central American republic is under- 


taking a modernization program in 
all aspects of education, including 
teacher, agricultural and vocational 


training. “Costa Rica.” says Dr. 
Walter, “is one country which is able 
to boast that it has more schools than 
soldiers.” 

Guy Henson and CHARLES Top- 
SHEE of the Adult Education Division 
of the Nova Scotia Department of 
Education were the guests of honor at 
a dinner of the Halifax Officers’ Club 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, held in Halifax on 
December 10. Mr. Henson and Mr. 
Topshee have been instructing adult 
education for the Brother- 
hood for the past year. 


classes 


The Ontario Folk School Council has 
announced the appointment of CLIFFORD 
F. WAITE as fieldman from the first of 
January to the end of March. Mr. 
Waite, who has a high school teachers’ 
license for Nova Scotia and a Master of 
Arts degree from Acadia University, 
Wolfville, N.S., has been a _ laborer- 
teacher for Frontier College for three 
years and is now director of instructors 
for the college. 


J. Ek. McGuire, secretary-treasurer 
of the Brotherhood and chairman of 
the Education Committee of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, in ad- 
dressing the dinner, stressed the need 
for adult education in the trade union 
field today in order to develop lead- 
ers from labor’s own ranks who can 
cope intelligently with the many 
problems which come up between 
labor and management. The Hon- 
orable Henry D. Hicks, minister of 
education in the province, stated that 
the department would do all in its 
power to assist any adult education 
plans carried out by the C.B.R.E. in 
the future. 














GRANT TO CEA 

The largest grant ever made to an 
educational organization in Canada 
has been given to the Canadian Edu- 
cational Association by the Kellogg 
Foundation of Battle Creek, Michi- 
$231.000 has been granted to 
the CEA for a five-year program 


gan. 


educational 
leadership and supervision in Cana- 
The program 
will be carried on in cooperation with 


designed to improve 


dian communities. 
the provincial departments of educa- 
tion and the University of Alberta. 

According to the CEA, the most 
significant development in education 
in Canada in the last ten years has 
been the establishment in most pro- 
vinces of larger areas of school 
administration. This has created new 
problems which the program will 
attempt to solve. The chief purposes 
of the project are: (1) to clarify the 
functions of superintendents or in- 
spectors of larger school areas; (2) 
to work out practical solutions to 
problems now 


(3) 


being encountered; 
to bring together a fund of 
knowledge and material based on 
Canadian experience in school ad- 
ministration and supervision: (4) to 
the establishment at the 
University of Alberta of a program 


encourage 


of pre-service and in-service training 
in supervision and administration; 
(5) to develop principles and_pro- 
cedures designed to improve Cana- 
dian school administration in general. 
Basic to the program will be a series 
short 
these 
will be held at the University of 
Alberta under the guidance of special- 
ly trained staff and consultants, the 
first course being scheduled for July. 
1953. 


of three-week workshops or 


courses for superintendents: 


Chairman of the special committee 
of the CEA is Dr. W. H. Swift, 
Deputy Minister of Education. Al- 
berta, and executive officer for the 
program is Mr. F. K. Stewart, CEA 
Secretary, Toronto. 


FOR NEWCOMERS 

The London (Ontario) Council 
for Adult Education has been wel- 
coming new Canadians in a series of 
Sunday afternoon programs held once 
a month at the London Central Col- 
legiate Auditorium. 


Each program 
opens with music and pictures, is 
continued with discussion of a topic 


important in the adjustment of new 
Canadians to life in Canada and con- 
cludes with counselling for those 
who desire it. The six meetings will 
cover the following subjects: Cana- 
dian Geography; Canadian Citizen- 
ship Requirements; Educational 
Opportunities in London; Canadian 
Laws and Finance: Employment; 
Political, Social and Religious Oppor- 
tunities, 


INTERNATIONAL CENTER 

The sixth (1951) general confer- 
ence of UNEsco voted to establish an 
international center for workers’ 
education. The implementation of 
this resolution will begin with an ex- 
perimental session for three months 
in the summer of 1952, probably 
somewhere in the vicinity of Paris. 

The first six weeks will be devoted 
to a seminar for the training of 
specialists and the improvement of 
methods in workers’ education. Dur- 
ing the remaining six weeks, the 
Center will be placed at the disposal 
of competent international organ- 
izations for meetings especially 
directed toward the improvement of 
international understanding. More 
details should be available shortly. 





Pierre Navaux (left), a specialist in 
Mass Communications with UNESCO, 
confers with Orville Shugg, chairman 
of the committee which will direct the 
UNESCO study of Farm Forum. Mr. 
Navaux visited Canada in December. 
The committee has now been set up 
as follows: Leonard Harman (CFA), 
A. K. Morrow (CBC), and J. R. Kidd 
(CAAE), representing the sponsoring 
organizations; W. W. Drummond and 
Norman High of Ontario Agricultural 
College; Gordon Brown, James Giffen, 
Carl Williams, J. H. Sword and R. A. 
Sim of the University of Toronto; and 
Edward A. Pleva of the University of 
Western Ontario. The study, which is 
expected to take fifteen months, will 


be conducted both intensively in certain areas and extensively across Canada. 


WiLiititiiiiii | 


Its purpose 


is to discover how the Forum idea can be adopted for use in other parts of the world, 


TV TRAINING 

An intensive training course for 
approximately sixty new television 
employees started in Toronto and 


Montreal on January 14. The group 
is composed of program and _tech- 


nical personnel who will be charged 
with the direct production of pro- 
grams. Employees in other categories 
are expected to start their training in 
about Selection of 
staff has been made from applicants 
outside and within the CBC. 


three months. 


According to a statement by chair- 
man Dunton, the CBC is aiming at a 
starting date for television some time 
in August, providing further shortages 
of building materials do not arise. 
By that CBC 


have between 180 and 


time the expects to 
190 trained 
television employees divided about 
equally between Montreal and To- 
ronto. 


The training course will cover a six 
month period due to the complexities 


Much of 
the course will be given over to the 
actual production of experimental 
programs in order to provide the 
staff with as much “on camera” work 
as possible. The main course will be 
conducted by CBC who 
have television 
and experimental 
programming for some time. Special- 
ists in a few fields will be brought in 
for lectures. 


of a television operation, 


personnel 
been engaged in 


study, planning 


LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


\ new Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults has 
recently been established in Chicago 
with a grant of $160,000 from the 
Fund for Adult Education, an inde- 
pendent affiliate of the Ford Founda- 
tion. The Center is operated under 
the auspices of the Association of 
University Evening Colleges, which 
now comprises eighty-eight of the 
largest urban universities in the 
United States. The director of the 
Center is Dr. John S. Diekhoff. a 











professor of English who has twice 
undertaken special research projects 
for the New York City Board of 
Higher Education, and the chairman 
of the governing committee is Dr. 
Robert A. Love. Evening and Exten- 
sion Director of the City College of 
New York. 


the Center is to help evening colleges 


The special function of 


to determine ways to strengthen pro- 
grams of liberal education, which the 
Committee believes have lagged be- 
hind the development of vocational 
programs. 

The first project of the Center is 
the initiation in a group of cooperat- 
ing colleges of five courses particu- 
larly designed for adults and _ re- 
quiring mature students to balance 
conflicting points of view and come 
based on their 


to conclusions own 


experience. The Center has prepared 
syllabi and reading lists but these are 
intended to be merely suggestive. 
From the reports of the cooperating 
colleges the Center hopes to find some 


What 


kind of serious. college-level courses 


answers to such questions as: 


in general education will adults take? 
Does the present relatively high drop- 
out rate of adult students in liberal 
arts courses indicate lack of interest 
in education on the part of adults. or 


does it indicate that the courses pro- 


vided for adults are not always suited 
to adult interests? Are there methods 
of teaching which are particularly 


appropriate for adult students? 
CO-OP-LABOR COLLABORATION 
Ways 


closer 


and means of achieving 
of trade 


and cooperative educational programs 


coordination union 
were discussed at an informal meet- 
ing of co-op and labor leaders held in 


Ottawa in mid-January. Present for 


the talks 


secretary-treasurer of 


McGuire, 
the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees 


were J. E. 


and chairman of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour’s Educational Com- 
mittee: Donald MacDonald. secretary- 
treasurer of the CCL: Howard Con- 
quergood, CCL Educational Director; 
J. A. MeGuire, CCL Cooperative 
Fieldman; A. B. MacDonald, national 
secretary of the Cooperative Union 
of Canada: Breen Melvin. CUC 
treasurer. 

It was recognized by those present 
that of labor unions in 
Canada should be better informed on 
the operating practices, objectives and 


members 


social significance of the cooperative 
with a greater 
participation, and that, on the other 
hand. members of 


movement, view to 
cooperatives 
should understand and appreciate the 
broad objectives of the labor move- 
ment. 


Suggested methods of achieving 
this exchange of 
cluded: 


information — in- 


(1) A broad publicity program by 
means of articles in labor publica- 
tions. literature 
special mailings. 

(2) 


distribution and 
Speakers at union meetings 
and lectures on co-op topics at labor 
institutes, 

(3) Establishment of co-op educa- 
tional committees within union locals. 

(4) Formation of coordinating co- 
operative councils by grouping all 
the educational committees in a com- 
munity to serve as information and 
planning bodies. 

(5) Meetings on a provincial basis 
of co-op and labor leaders. 

(6) Articles on pertinent labor 
topics in the cooperative press. 





CCL STAFF SEMINAR 

The Third Annual Staf 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
was held September 23rd through 
27th, 1951, at the Banff School of 
Fine Arts. The Seminar was planned 
by the Congress’ Committee on Edu- 
cation and Howard Conquergood, 
Director of Education and Welfare. 
arranged and conducted it. 

Staff 


Congress of Labour have been out- 


Seminat 


Seminars of the Canadian 


standing features of its educational 
program, the intention being to pro- 
vide opportunities for staff members 
of the Congress and of its afhliated 
unions to come together for study 
and discussion of common problems. 
Apart from any other consideration, 
the geographical breadth of Canada 
makes it essential that those who are 
carrying on daily activities under the 
same broad general policies should 
come together and share their ex- 
periences in the field. This sharing 
of experiences, as much on an in- 
formal basis as through any of the 
planned sessions, again proved to be 
a highlight of 
“Cracker barrel” 


these Seminars. 
sessions on Mt A 


programs and policies were enjoyed 


by all in surroundings that 
ideal for the purpose. 


were 


The general sessions were under 
McGuire, 
Chairman of the Congress’ Commit- 


the chairmanship of J. E. 


tee on Education. The principal 
lecturers Beland Honderich, 
Financial Editor of the Toronto Star, 
who discussed the “welfare state” as 
a positive force and the important 


role that organized labor should con- 


were 


tinue to play in its development; and 
Stuart Jamieson, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy, University of British 
Columbia, who spoke about manage- 
ment and its functions, and also on 
“Trends in Labour Legislation in 
Canada”. 

Two work groups were set up. One 
of these, under the chairmarship of 
\. Andras. Assistant Research Direc- 
tor, gave consideration to the econ- 
omic and social problems raised by 
Messrs. Honderich and Jamieson, and 
the other, with William Mahoney, 
Assistant Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America, as 


Canadian 


leader. dealt with collective bargain- 
ing. special attention being given to 
conciliation arbitration 


and proce: 


dures. Films, film strips and tape 


recordings were used. 
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WHO’S IN THE FORUMS? 

Before the Citizens’ Forum Round- 
up broadcast in December we under- 
took to 
about our registered groups. 


information 
We 


thought it might be a good thing to 


gather some 


give the radio audience some idea of 
the kind of people whose weekly 
discussions and reports go to make 
up national Forum opinion. We found 
that groups had been formed through 
many different agencies and in many 
And 


we found that we had some quite 


different kinds of organizations. 


unusual forums. 


Ontario, where small groups in 
friends 
have always been numerous, now be- 
that it just 


forums organized on a less personal 


neighborhoods and among 


lieves has as 


many 


basis. 


We have accounts of groups 


“churches.  sanatoria. 


Y.W.C.A.’s, 


unions 


in schools. 
Y.M.C.A.’s, 


associations, 


consumer 
and women’s 


organizations. Saskatchewan has 
high school forums, groups organized 
in married people’s clubs in churches, 
in the Moose Jaw Normal School and 
the Albert Synod Office. 
Probably because of the distance be- 
tween that 


good 


Prince 


neighbors in province, 


Saskatchewan has a many 
people who discuss Citizens’ Forum 


topics in their own family circles. 
British Columbia tells us about a 


most interesting group in the Doukho- 
ber colony at Hilliers on Vancouver 


24 


Island. This forum was organized 
by a Quaker and has both Doukho- 
bors and non-Doukhobors among its 
membership. Philip Keatley, Citizens’ 
Forum Secretary in British Columbia, 
points out that it is most unusual for 
Doukhobors take part 


activity outside their own group. 


to in any 


Nova Scotia sent us a report of a 
forum which was organized in 1945 
and which, since then, has rarely 
missed a meeting and almost never 
missed sending in its findings to the 
provincial secretary. This group in- 
cludes a doctor, an architect, a 
clergyman, a high school principal, 
an army officer, a businessman—and 
five women who are presumably 
wives. Quebec has an outstanding 
forum which has equalled the Nova 
Scotia performance and has had an 
even longer life. New Brunswick has 
two groups of war veterans, with a 
membership of over forty, in the 
Lancaster Military Hospital. And 
two or three provinces have at least 


one forum in a political club. 


It seems clear that Citizens’ Forum 
gets around. It’s used under a wide 
range of conditions and by very 
different sorts of people. Perhaps 
there is a place for it in your organi- 
zation. Remember that you do not 
need to follow the whole program, but 
can make use of one section of it, or 
even a single broadcast. 





HAVE A PAMPHLET! 
kach week the 
Citizens Forum 
sized bundle of mail requesting 
copies of the broadcast script. To all 
these enquirers we have to explain 
that Citizens’ Forum broadcasts are 
ad lib, and we have no written record 
of the discussion heard on the air. 


ea 0d- 


national oflice 


receives a 


This information must disappoint 
a good many listeners. They have 
heard a broadcast that aroused their 
interest. It passed quickly and there 
were perhaps points they missed, or 
facts and arguments they would like 
to check. The Citizens’ Forum dis- 
cussion pamphlet they are sent in- 
stead of the script may 
their 


not serve 
Frequently the dis- 
cussion on the air develops points not 
stressed in the pamphlet. 


purpose. 


And broad- 
cast and printed material will very 
rarely the same 
More than this, a point of 
view may be interesting because a 
certain member of the panel advanced 
it. 
significance. 

Vost pro- 
crams send out scripts to listeners 
who them. And _ Citizens’ 
Forum would like to be able to under- 
take the rather complicated process 
of preparing a written script from 
the broadcast recording. Up to date 
this has not been possible, and we 
have to with the 
reflection that a discussion is often 
not nearly as effective to read as it 
was to hear. 


cover precisely 


ground. 


and his exact words may have 


American discussion 


request 


content ourselves 


Canadian Forum programs, how- 
ever, are unusual in providing printed 
study material in advance of broad- 
casts. In fact, Canada led the way 
with this and other 


idea. several 


95 


countries are now studying our plan 
with a great deal of interest. 

Study 
primarily 


pamphlets are prepared 
to give Citizens’ Forum 
groups some background for their 
discussions. But it may be well to 
point out again that they are avail- 
able to groups of all sorts who may 
find that some of the topics in the 
series fall within their field of con- 
cern. 

During the month of February, 
Citizens’ Forum is turning its atten- 
tion to international issues. It’s 
difficult to find material which dis- 
cusses questions in this field from a 
Canadian point of view. Almost 
everyone who has ever had to pre- 
pare a paper or a speech on current 
world problems will vouch for this 
fact. The Behind the Headlines 
series of pamphlets, published by the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, does deal frequently with 
international questions in the light of 
Canadian policy or interests. Apart 
from this series, however, there is 
very little other inexpensive material 
which can be obtained conveniently. 


If your club organization is plan- 


ning programs on international ques- 
tions in the near future, you may like 
to know that study pamphlets are 


now available to Citizens’ 


Forum broadcasts on these topics: 
@ February 7 


Policy: 


® February 


cover 


Canadian 
American Echo? 
14—Should the U.N. 


Use Force to Promote Peace? 


® February 21—What Should Be 


our Policy toward China? 


Foreign 


Citizens’ Forum discussion pam- 
phlets sell at reduced rates on block 


orders of more than ten. 














Farm Forum 











Forums Discuss “Community Living” 


N late November and early Decem- 

her. the Farm Forum groups dis- 
cussed three topics related to the 
general subject of “Community Liv- 
ing”. The three topics were: “Oppor- 
tunities for Cultural Activities”. 
“Educational Outlets for Adults”, and 
“Folk Schools for Farm People.” 
Some interesting opinions emerged 
from these discussions. 


Artistic Activities on the Farm 
The word “culture” is apt to sound 
very stuffed-shirt and a bit frighten- 
ing to farm people. Consequently in 
preparing the study material and in 
planning the discussion questions on 
the topic “Opportunities for Cultural 
Activities”, emphasis was placed on 
the creative arts natural to farm life. 
The asked: “What 


work do you do in your home or 


Forums were 
around the farm that you would con- 
sider artistic or an outlet for creative 
art?” 

Dozens of creative activities were 
mentioned. These 
ones: 
® Needlecraft quilting, making rugs. 


dressmaking, faneywork, crocheting. 
knitting, darning, weaving. 


were the main 


Gardening including landscaping 
and looking after lawns. 

Improving appearance of farm fene- 
ing, painting buildings, keeping farm- 
yard tidy, keeping buildings in good 
repair. 

Interior decorating. 

Wood working carpentry, cabinet- 
making. carving. making gadgets. 


® Breeding and showmanship of live- 


stock, raising good crops. 

Culinary arts baking, setting a nice 
table, meal planning and preparation. 
Plowing a straight furrow. 
Arts and crafts (other than 
eraft and wood-working) -—— shelleraft, 
painting, pottery and photography, 
leatherwork, metal work, music, dra- 
matics. 


needle- 


The groups also recognized the 
need for a more formal kind of par- 
ticipation in cultural activities. Here 
is a typical quotation from the Forum 
Findings: could 
develop more activity in music, dra- 
ma, handicrafts and other arts by 
having community group singing and 
amateur plays, and by taking a course 
in handicrafts at our local high 
school.” (Connaught Hill 


“Our community 


Forum. 
Ontario. ) 


Farm Forum “Chit-Chat” 


\t the National Farm Radio Forum 
conference held in Ambherst, Nova 
Scotia, last June, Dr. E. A. Corbett 
spoke to the delegates on the educa- 
tional importance of Farm Forum. 
He said there was danger of Farm 
Forum groups becoming merely “chit- 
chat” or card playing groups and 
failing to make good use of the basic 
information that is available to them 
in broadcasts, Farm Forum 
and other printed material. 


Guide 


This remark was quoted in Farm 
Forum Guide of December 3. in con- 
nection with the subject “Educational 


Outlets for Adults.” The question 





was then asked: “How do you think 
your group could guard against this 
danger ?” 

Nearly half the Forums (46° ) 
denied that their groups faced this 
danger. “We're surprised that any 
Forum should allow their program to 
become chit-chat,” said Golden Glow 
Forum of Alberta. “We study so hard 
at Forum meetings that it sometimes 
takes the edge off our game or recrea- 
tion.” 

Very good suggestions were made, 
however, for guarding against the 
danger of too much idle conversation 
and card-playing. Have a set time 
for the discussion period and for 
other parts of the meeting: have a 
well-informed. capable and enthusias- 
tic chairman or leader: 
distribute Guides in advance and be 


discussion 


sure everyone reads them; have small 
groups for discussion so that every- 
one will have a chance to express his 
the 


opinions these 


were main 


suggestions. 


Rural Libraries 

The most surprising of all the 
answers to the discussion questions 
in the “Community Living” series, 
were those referring to rural libraries. 

According to the information given 
in Farm Forum Guide, only twelve 
per cent of the rural people of Canada 
have direct library services in their 
community. Yet 53 per cent of the 
Forums declared they have good lib- 
rary services! Percentages reflecting 
this opinion ranged from zero in 
Manitoba to 100 per cent in British 
Columbia. Some of the results in 
between were: 97 per cent in Saskat- 
chewan, 86 per cent in Alberta, 59 
per cent in Ontario. and 73 per cent 
in Prince Edward Island. 


Either the rural people are better 
served than we have believed, or else 
they are satisfied with half-way mea- 
The mentioned a 
variety of library services: regional 
libraries. nearby public libraries, 
Wheat Pool, travelling libraries, uni- 
versity extension libraries. 

Folk Schools 

The discussion on folk schools led 
to a great variety of answers in reply 
to the question: “Do you think folk 
schools would fill a 
community ?” 


sures. Forums 


need in your 
Two-thirds of the Forums in Can- 
ada said yes, but provincial percen- 
tages varied greatly (B.C. 33%, 
Alta. — 74%. Sask. 59%, Man, 
69°, Ont. — 64%. Que. — 87%, 
N.B. & N.S. — 81%, P.E.I. — 52%), 
It’s difficult to account for these dif- 
ferences of opinion. The people in 
British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Quebec have had no exper- 
ience with folk schools, whereas 
Manitoba. Ontario and Nova Scotia 
have. Prince Edward Island has had 
one folk school. 
Here are typical points of view: 
“We are doubtful if folk schools 
would fill a need in this community. 
Our young people have excellent faci- 
lities. For the adults night classes 
are held at the high school every win- 
ter for development of agriculture, 
handicrafts. woodwork. metal work, 


music, painting and even square- 


dancing.” (McGuire Road Forum, 


B.C.). 

“From the experience one of our 
members had had by attending a folk 
school for two weeks, we see that it 
is a benefit to anyone. It seems to 
give self-confidence and gives them a 
chance to help and work with others.” 
(Bridgetown East Forum, N.S.). 








>» How is our subconscious 
shaped by the advertisers? 


Our Unofficial Education 


by Violet 
By quite an upsetting experience. 

If you can keep your feet when all 
But you can't. There 
You go rattling 
through innumerable doors and win- 


about you... 


isnt anv floor. 
dows, in and out of mirrors, up and 
down chimneys. but you find no floor. 
This walking around without touch- 
ing the ground no! its not the 
least bit boring. 

(An ambiguous approach to a re- 
But after reading Dr. McLu- 
hans book*. one is not likely to speak 
in quiet comfortable 


view. 
prose, ever 
again. One tends rather to swing out 
with “Ever see a metal nightmare? 
Latch on to this. 
thru’. 


\ gleam is coming 


Let us find an armchair. 
This is a book about us. as we live 
today in an 
world. Using sixty or more photo- 
graphs. chiefly of advertisements. 
Prof. MeLuhan proceeds to reveal 
the techniques by which advertising 


industrial. commercial 


agencies. films. radio. and the press. 
gain their effects: and. noting that 
these techniques to produce profitable 
results must successfully exploit our 


the kind of 


people we must be who allow our- 


feelings. he outlines 


selves to be thus motivated. our feel- 


*The Mechanical Bride: Folklore o/ 


Marshall 
Toronto. 


Van, by Herbert 
Copp, Clark, Co. 


157 pp. $5.50 


Industrial 
MeLuhan. 
1951. 


Anderson 


ings to be thus manipulated. He 
observes that we are the result of a 
vreat stream of “unoflicial education” 
pouring out of the laboratory, the 
studio, the advertising agency. an 
education far more influential than 
anything carried on in school or col- 
The text books used the ads. 
the movies, the comics, the radio pro- 


lege. 


vrams, ete., contain the records of 
our folklore. It is a folklore which 
both moulds and reflects us. Willing- 
ly submitting to its powerful appeals 
we become what we read; willingly 
becoming what we read. we read 
what we have become. 

Thus, very largely, we are our own 
victims, though market researchers 
make handy culprits in our more 
We are our 
own victims because the technological 
changes which have brought our kind 
of world into existence. with its cen- 


shortsighted moments. 


tralized power and impersonal rou- 
tines, its mass production and persua- 
sive distribution techniques. its rapid 
turnover and planned obsolescence. 
are changes in which we have ae- 
quiesced. The results of these changes 
are those we are all busily maintain- 
ing. 

What Dr. McLuhan proposes is 
that we take a good look at what we 
have now become. but particularly at 
the ways and means by which our 
character situation main- 


and are 





tained. on the assumption that the 
wider and deeper our consciousness 
of what goes on in and around us, 
the more are we masters of our des- 
tiny. It 
“wallops the subconscious 


Consciousness is freedom. 
is what 
which renders us helpless. 

Now what is our situation? What 
the folklore of industrial man, 
which both moulds and reflects him? 
This is discovered in its most fasci- 
nating wholeness by reading Dr. Me- 


is 


Luhan’s book, for just as no poem 
is caught by a paraphrase. no folklore 
The folk- 
lore is bright in the colors and lines 
the 
nyloned legs on the pedestal, the 


is revealed in a synopsis. 
of our ads, comics. and movies: 


shoulders and head emerging from 
the bubble bath, the strange face of 
Superman, the stranger one of Hum- 
phrey Bogart, and so on. In these 
four examples alone Dr. McLuhan 
finds more than | can outline here: 
the interest in 
mechanizing her body, streamlining 


modern woman’s 
it, increasing its power to attract, 
reducing it to a replaceable part. a 
smooth number in the classification 
called “slick chick”: our emphasis 
on body hygiene and beauty culture: 
in Superman, the rebellion felt against 
our routinized world, impatience with 


civilized ways, desire for the power 


we do not have; finally, in Humphrey 
Bogart. the doomed gangster. our 
modern scapegoat. whose final fall 
the “clutch 
and grab” methods by which we be- 
“successful”. 


carries away our sins 


come 


These are some of the facets of 
our culture. Its main lines are known 
to all of us. In terms of the individual 
it means, says Dr. McLuhan, the de- 
sire for power to purchase conform- 


itv: it means an emphasis on “know- 
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how” with an accompanying lack of 
concern for satisfying goals; it means 
a constant shaping of body and mind 
towards the efficiency of the machine, 
and the narrowing down of all inter- 
ests not specifically tailored to achieve 
wealth; it means feelings become sen- 
timental or sadistic. It means the 
mechanical bride. 

The mechanical bride is a “cluster 
of technology, and 
death”, but I'm not sure I can give 
any intelligible description of it. In 
its ultimate analysis, it is undoubtedly 
the machine. to which man has be- 
come wed. But they're an old mar- 


image “Sex, 


ried couple by now: she has growa 
more like him (organic) and he has 
grown more like her (mechanistic). 
We might call modern woman herself 
the mechanical bride, since she, taking 
on the character of the machine, has 
been turning her sex into “an instru- 
ment of power” and her person into 
But that is not the 
It is rather that, per- 
haps because sex does not meet some 


a love-machine. 
whole story. 


fancy expectations of ours, new ex- 
citements are being pursued. These 
new excitements are violent and sadis- 
tic. They may well show a desire to 
extend the realm of sex, “to experi- 
ence everything sexually”; or they 
may be a groping effort to satisfy a 
metaphysical hunger which has gone 
unsatisfied. Whatever the explana- 
tion of this interest in violence and 
death, the interest reaches the propor- 
tions of a fascination. “That which 
fascinates” may perhaps be called the 
mechanical bride. 
death. 

There. briefly, is Dr. McLuhan’s 
story. It can only be hinted at, for 
the book is a storehouse of ideas and 


Sex. technology, 


interests covering everything from 





Sophocles lo Macy s. 


modern art techniques. 


For instance, 

Dr. MeLu- 
han points out that modern science 
rests on concepts of discontinuity and 
relativity. and that. although these 
concepts have not yet permeated the 
organization of the industrial world, 
affected all 


whether of the popular or 


they have modern art. 
Picasso 
type, whether jazz or Debussy. The 
hasic technique resulting from these 
concepts is the abrupt apposition of 
unrelated images. sounds, rhythms. 
or facts. which, then allowed to clash 
or coalesce, produce a new effect and 
meaning. This technique is used in 
many of the ads and movies we know. 
It is used. unintentionally, in the front 
page of a newspaper, where we see 
disconnected news items from China 
to Peru appearing side by side, inci- 
dentally to drive home to us the very 
real existence of 


Dr. MeLuhan 


“one world” 


“one world”, 


that 
function 


suggests 


our 
would most 
happily by making use of this same 
technique; that world organization 
should be an orchestration of diverse 
“arts, interests, and pursuits” and not 
the “universal imposition of any one 
At least. 
I think that is what he suggests. For 
he 
being born “from the destruction of 
all existing cultures”, and maintains 
that. as James Jovce refused to be 
distracted 


social or economic system’. 


is 


also says that a world society 


by “content and subject 


matter but proceeded straight to the 


utilization of the universal forms of 
the artistic itself”. inter- 
national organization should “ignore 
all the national and local time trap- 


process so 


pings... in order to seize upon mas- 
ter forms of human responsibility and 
community. If the master form is 


an orchestration. it must surely be at 
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least not indifferent to the content of 
diverse cultures if there’s going to be 
| find this 
emphasis on technique without re- 
gard to content not very different 
from an emphasis on know-how with- 
out regard to goals. except that the 
former probably 


anything to orchestrate. 


springs from de- 
tachment. the latter from confusion. 


(nd this brings us to a few final 
remarks about The Mechanical Bride. 
perhaps even to our room without a 
But first. the windows. 

What Dr. McLuhan sees through 
the windows is a pretty distressing 


floor. 


landscape. in which “unless the bill- 
boards fall” no one will see a tree at 
all. In which men and women walk 
about wrapped in sheet metal one 
minute, lie down in pink flannelette 
before the 
next, or run about madly, newspaper 
in hand, looking for blood baths the 
next. With all due regard to our in- 
sensitivity. our malleability, and our 
misguided emotions. | do think the 
picture is occasionally overdrawn. 


oncoming steam-rollers 


Psychiatrists find that the mecha- 
nisms at work in the abnormal are 
not very different in kind from those 
at work in normal people. They do 
not therefore dispense with their cate- 
gories and call us all abnormal. When. 
as Dr. McLuhan points out. we show 
no relish for coming face to face 
with the bare bones of world news. 
but rather prefer to see it in terms 
of a conflict of the human passions 
we know so well, or to hear it told 
as if by some Basil Rathbone rela- 
ting “Peter and the Wolf”. or by 
some man-about-town letting us in 
on the know, it does not mean we 
have given up all power to think for 
ourselves. It only means we find the 
world just a bit big for us. 





And when we become sentimental 
about “the good girl” (the coke ads), 
or “the simple country life” (to which 
we dash off with a portable radio), 
or the good old frontier days of the 
horse opera—and we are sentimental. 
for we are making up fancy dreams 
to fit wishes which 
hearted 


whole- 
does it mean we are trying 


are not 


to make a complete get-away into a 
It just proves that we 
don't readily face our conflicts. What 
actually do we want? And is it pos- 


phony world ? 


sible to obtain? We never really quite 
ask those questions. 

But what of those pink-flanneletters 
under the steam-roller? Are we flat 
on our faces? Does this mechanized, 
routinized, impersonal, commercial 
society have us so much in its power 
that we are fast losing our human 
qualities? Behind the steam-roller do 
there arise men clothed not in green-o 
or pink flannellette but in blue steel 
insensitive, callous, impervious to all 
but violence and death? Ah dragon 
teeth! | wonder how the ad boys will 
get at these fellows. Or is the metal 
of the senti- 
mental little G.I. with his bottle of 
coke? And is our G.I. just another 


man but another view 


version of the man running around 
with a screaming headline looking for 
a blood bath? It 
merely a human being standing in a 


could be this is 


room full of crazy mirrors. 


Dr. MecLuhan’s landscapes are full 
of wonderful cartoons, but perhaps 
if we put them all together and erased 
all the twisted noses. receding chins, 
violent arms, and elongated legs, there 
might emerge the figure of a man 
we know him 


much as something 


of an idealist. a totalitarian. an anar- 


the 
Mechanical 


Bride 


by Herbert Marshall McLuhan 
$5.50 


With an unusual sense of 
humour, this Canadian writer 
analyzes the influence of 
advertising and mass produc- 
tion on modern people. 
This is a_ psychological 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 
holding out hopes of chan- 
nelling advertising energy 
into something truly creative, 
and making the best of our 
world of spare parts and 
mechanized men. 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 
4 4@)-10) ue) 


chist, a democrat, a nihilist, a rebel, 
a mouse, a humanitarian, and a psy- 
chotic. Thereabouts. But, of course, 
liable at any time to become too much 
this or that. and, as such, in need of 
prophets. 


Another point about windows. A 
looker-out. leaning over the sill, in 
addition to seeing mountains in mole- 
hills, can mistake green for red in 
the landscape. or call a house a stable, 
From where I stand (and Dr. McLu- 
han may have a better vantage point), 
it appears as if Dr. McLuhan some- 

For 
itself 
bodily 


That means we place a high value on 


times does both. instance, our 


society shows tremendously 


concerned with cleanliness. 


cleanliness. But does it mean we hate 


our bodies. as Dr. McLuhan sus 


y. 
> 


(Continued on page 35) 








“The English Universities and 
Adult Education” 


This is the title of an important book which was published last autumn 
by the Workers’ Educational Association of Great Britain. So far the copy 
we ordered has not been received, but rather than delay longer in calling it to 
the attention of our readers, we print here extracts which appeared in “The 
Summer Highway” (published by the WEA, 27 Portman Square, London, 
W.1) and portions of a review by Sir Walter Moberley, whose book, “The 
Crisis in the University”, is well known in Canada. 

Mr, Raybould is Director of the Extra-Mural Department, University of 
Leeds, and a vice-president of the WEA, 


The distinctive “adult studies” are fashion which obscures. or 


at least 
not technological subjects of mathe- 


fails to reveal, their significance for 
matical sciences, but the “humani- contemporary life, or for life at any 
ties’ and the social studies: literature, period: for their study to become a 
history, philosophy. psychology. study of words almost unrelated to 
economics, politics. These are par- experience, in which clever school- 
ticularly suited for work in adult boys may excel—and be examined 

classes, not simply because it is tra- with next to no understanding of what 
ditional for them to be pursued there. it is the authors of these words are 


but because their subject matter. really concerned to convey. 


It may 
though communicated in words, is be desirable that sometimes they 
human experience, and as such more — should be studied like this, in schools 
likely to be discussed with understand- for example: that children should 
ing and profit by adults than by _ learn in this way of the existence of. 
younger students. High intellectual say, the classics of literature, should 
ability is an asset here as elsewhere. get from them what pleasure and 
hut without experience it cannot knowledge they can, should become 
create real understanding: the ab- familiar with the words so that later 
stract terms in which the “subject” is they may discover their full import. 
discussed remain abstractions, not re- It is certain, however. that it is not 
lated in a living way to any morecon- in this way, nor at this period in the 
crete knowledge. On the other hand. life of the student. that the liberal 
when the “humanities” are studied by studies and their great books make 
mature persons, experience of life, if their full impact. That cannot be un- 
joined to open-mindedness and will- til the student has had experience of 
ingness to work. may £0 far to offset the kind with which those studies 
deficiencies of schooling and the lack and books are concerned, and has the 
of a high intelligence quotient. insight into their meaning which only 

It is possible. of course. for the some measure of such experience can 
humanities to be “taught”. in adult give. This is true not only of sub- 
classes as well as elsewhere. in a jects concerned primarily with per- 
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sonal, as distinct from social experi- 
ence—so far as this distinction can 
he made—but also of many of the 
social studies, though not of all. Men 
and women who in their own lives 
have been made aware of the impact 
of economic and political institutions 
and policies have a much more inti- 
mate understanding of them than per- 
sons who, though they may be able 
to describe them in words, have not 
the same first-hand acquaintance with 
them. 


To say this is not to depreciate the 
importance of the humanities as a 
means of providing a thorough intel- 
lectual training, that is a training in 
the capacity for logical analysis and 
reasoning. It is simply to emphasize 
that while with immature students 
little more than this may he possible, 
it is not the whole case for encour- 
aging these studies; that other qual- 
ities, besides the capacity for abstract 
thought, are required for full benefit 
to be obtained from them: and that 
the test of whether they have been 
successfully pursued is the extent to 
which the student has developed, not 
simply in ability to “think” and rea- 
son effectively, important as that is, 
but emotionally and in the capacity 
to enter into good relationships with 
other people. 


On grounds like these it seems 
reasonable to suggest that in the typi- 
cal “adult studies” 
achieve results with mature men and 


universities may 


women more profound, in their im- 
pact on mind and outlook, than is 
possible with younger students. even 
though the latter may have had a 
better schooling and be intellectually 
the abler Such 


group. results will 


not, however, be achieved unless the 
education given, as well as being 
liberal in its purpose and spirit, is 
academic in its method and suflici- 
ently sustained for its full effects to 
be realized. Time is essential. 


If it is true than the non-vocational 
study of the humanities, including 
the social sciences, when carried on 
by adults is to a considerable extent 
different in kind from the pursuit of 
similar studies by younger persons, 
then it is desirable that the charac- 
teristic features of such education, 
and the special factors and problems 
involved, should be the subject of 
thorough examination, comparable 
with that conducted in 
with the education 
adolescents. 


connection 
of children or 
It is equally desirable 
that the movements which have given 
rise to this kind of education, and the 
institutions which they have created, 
should be given similar attention. 


Perhaps the most urgent need is 
for fresh thinking about the nature 
and purpose of adult education, in 
relation both to the development of 
the individual and _ to 
change... 


social 


\ new conviction is needed that 
adult education can contribute to the 
well-being of the individual and of 
society, and that the pains of sustain- 
ed study bring their reward in the 
consciousness of greater capacities 
for effective action and for satisfac- 
tory living. This conviction is not 
likely to be forthcoming unless much 
more thought is given than at present 
to the ways in which adult education 
can in fact further these ends, so that 
administrators can arrange their pro- 
vision. and tutors present their sub- 





jects, in the ways likely to make them 
most effective. 

Much of this thought will have to 
related to the nature of the vari- 
but 
equally necessary. and almost wholly 


= 
ous subjects taught; what is 
neglected, in this country at least. is 
study of the characteristics of the 
adult student. distinct from the 
child the adolescent. The very 
concept of “adult” itself needs much 


as 


or 


more examination than it has yet re- 
ceived .. . If it is true, as thinkers 
\ristotle 
wards have contended. that 


from Confucious and on- 


in cer- 
tain fields the adult stage is a much 
more profitable one for study than 
earlier stages. the reasons why this 
in which the ful- 
lest advantage may be taken of it. 
be to the most 
thorough analysis possible, in order 


is so, and the way 


should subjected 
to provide, what is almost entirely 
lacking, a tested body of theory to 
vuide the practical work of teaching. 
Such an analysis and theoretical sys- 
would affect 
much more than the organization and 
They 


could not fail to have implications, 


tem almost certainly 


practice of adult education. 


perhaps far-reaching implications, for 
the earlier stages of education, by 
their 


content of the curriculum in schools 


hearing. for example. on the 
and on the whole question of the 
purpose of education in childhood. It 
is dificult not to feel that. consciously 
or otherwise, our educational practice 
hitherto the 


assumption persons 


been based 
that 


any 


has on 


for most 
formal sense will 
fifteen. for 
few more at seventeen or eighteen. 
still at 


twenty-one or If it were 


education in 


cease at fourteen or a 


and for a smaller number 


twenty-two. 


ae 


firmly established that some kinds of 
best postponed till 
later in life, then not only might 
adult education receive much more 
attention and support than hitherto, 
but work might be removed from the 
schools which hitherto has been done 
there, not that was the 
appropriate place for it, but because 
if not done there it would in all prob- 
ability not be done at all. 


education are 


because 


Sir Walter Moberley comments: 


This is a book of exceptional im- 
portance whose publication may well 
prove to be a landmark. It combines 


realism and full documentation with 


a relentless insistence on pressing 


home fundamental questions of 
the question 


whether universities have any busi- 


principle, including 
ness to be engaging in adult education 
at all. In summary Mr. Raybould’s 
answer is as follows: Adult educa- 
tion caters for the new classes com- 
ing into power and is essential for 
the proper working of democracy. 
Universities have indispenable 
contribution to make to it, in the form 
of a certain quality of intellectual 
and of 
Moreover. the benefit is reciprocal: 
adult 
enrich the whole life and work of a 
But this 
only valid so long as the work which 
universities undertake in this field is 
distinctive and 


an 


experience temper mind. 


its activity in education can 


university. vindication is 


maintains and gen- 
uinely communicates university stand- 
ards. Much of what most universities 
are now doing is too elementary to 
fulfill this condition and should be 
“A 
radical change in extra-mural work 


called for. of 


relinquished to other agencies. 


is with 


a shifting 





emphasis from quantity to quality.” 


Mr. Raybould holds that university 
standards attainable in adult 
education, but not without dust and 


heat. In the humanities and social 


are 


sciences maturity of experience can 
compensate for a defective academic 
background, so long as the student is 
prepared to make a sustained effort 
and can bring himself to suspend 
judgment temporarily in face of new 
\ 
resolute effort to see things as they 
are and not only as colored by sub- 


or uncongenial points of view. 


jective hopes or fears, and willing- 
ness to endure some disillusionment 
concerning pre-existing opinions and 
prejudices, “a sense of the difficulty 
as well as of the value of truth” and 
to enter into good rela- 
tionships with others, fostering and 
heing fostered by the interplay of 
mind with mind: these are among 
the characteristic fruits of university 
education. All of them, argues Mr. 
Raybould, can be developed in an 


some power 


adult class, but only by prolonged 
effort and by the gradual develop- 
ment of personal relations between 
the students and the tutor. It fol- 
that the Three Year Tutorial 
Class must always be the backbone 
of the work of in this 
field. There is room also for shorter 
courses. but only of two ty pes. Kither 
they 


lows 


universities 


must be advanced or highly 
specialized: or if they are of a some- 
what elementary kind, there must be 
a genuine hope and intention that 
they will to 
work. All elementary 
valuable itself, no 
It should 
be left either to the voluntary socie- 
to the local 
authorities. 


serious 
Wol k. 


Is 


lead on more 


othe 
however in 
business of the universities. 


lies 


or education 
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‘Surely the primary need is for 
of within the 
un‘ycrsities, and this is just what this 
book is calculated to effect. Whether 
its main contention is accepted or 


conversion opinion 


not it is a challenge which cannot 
Presumably the 
those universities 


be ignored. next 
with and 
university colleges which have multi- 


step is 
plied classes not demanding serious 
study from students. They can no 
longer be content to drift on their 
present course. Either they must re- 
pent and amend their ways: or they 
must come forward with a reasoned 
defence of their present trend as frank 
and carefully considered as Mr. Ray- 
hould’s indictment. 


UNOFFICIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 31) 


gests? Again, we are obviously 
hounds for consumer goods of all 
kinds. Why? Because we desire to 
prove our ability to buy them? Or, 
we like Johnny and Mary to go to 
school together. Why? That a “sym- 
metrical” training will produce neuter 
handymen for a commercial society ? 
The meanings behind the exhibits in 
this book are, as Dr. McLuhan ad- 
mits, not necessarily exhausted in his 
The question 
whether some of those he offers are 


commentaries. is 
not torpedoes when what we need are 
pickaxes for up 
over” the rocky face of reality. 

\s for the floor, let's skip it. Dr. 
McLuhan Besides, the main 
trouble with Dr. MeLuhan’s book is 
that it tempts a poor reviewer into 
wanting to write another book in- 
stead of a review. That is probably 
a threat to high culture, but it’s a fine 
recommendation for The Mechanical 


Bride. 


“clambering and 


does. 
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Tu enty-Fir e Years of Child Study. by 
the Staff of the Institute of Child 
Study, of ‘Toronto. 
{ niversity of Toronto Press. 1951. 
178 pp.. $4.00. 


Lniversity 


Canadians have been a long time 
coming to realize that they are unique 
as a people with a distinctive culture 
and individuality of their own. They 
have been overawed both by their 
senior partner in the British Com- 
monwealth the 
power and resources, but also the art. 


and by not only 
music, literature and science of their 


powerful neighbor to the south. 


Happily, this attitude of being “the 
little brother” is passing away. The 
year 1951 marked an unusual growth 
in the awareness of Canadians that 
their own way of life and their con- 
to literature, music, 
and science, are not only distinctive, 
hut worthy of their own place in the 
life of the nations of the world. 


tributions art. 


\ number of happenings in the 
U.S.A. in 1951 have made a large 
number of ordinary Canadians say to 
“That is not the way we 
would react: that is not our way of 
life.” The publication of the Report 
of the Massey and of 
the various studies submitted to it has 
immeasurably increased the pride and 


themselves: 


Commission 


satisfaction of Canadians in their own 
culture in its possibilities of 
growth and development. A 
many other events and forces have 
ontributed to the same end. 


and 


great 


Prom- 


2 
o? 


inent among these should be men- 
tioned the publication of Twenty-Five 
Years of Child Study which is a 
record of the achievements of The 
Institute of Child Study of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto from 1926-1951. 


The Institute of Child Study is 
Canada’s outstanding attempt to 
apply scientific methods to studying 
child growth and development. While 
thoroughly aware of the contribu- 
tions of other scientists, the director 
and staff of the Institute, starting from 
a mental health and child-centered 
point of view, have worked out a dis- 
tinctive philosophy of child develop- 
ment. They have done this through 
a unique program in which the theo- 
retical and the practical were inte- 
grated into a sound research program. 


The book describes the develop- 
ment and present organization of the 
Institute’s four-fold function. First 
of all, the Institute contributes to 
child study through its research pro- 
gram in child development. Second, 
it contributes to childhood education 
and guidance through a demonstra- 
tion program of nursery education. 
Third, it conducts an active program 
of parent education. Fourth, it trains 
nursery school teachers and parent 
education leaders through its diploma 
course of student training. No mem- 
ber of the staff is allowed to confine 
his attention exclusively to one of the 
above four divisions; all participate 
to some degree in all of them. This 


cross-fertilization of the theoretical 
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and practical is probably the most 
outstanding factor in the success of 
the Institute. 


The basic philosophy of the Insti- 
tute is that the child is, above all else, 
one who learns. The book shows how 
this philosophy is worked out in the 
establishment of routines, in the 
guidance of play activities, in the 
child’s social development and in 
emotional expression and control. It 
also shows how the various methods 
employed are all related to another 
basic concept of the Institute — that 
of “security”. 


The last section of the book con- 
tains abstracts of the seventy-six 
theses, seventeen monographs, three 
articles, and eleven books which are 
the fruit of the Institute’s labors. 


What is the significance of the 
book? The reviewer would like to 
stress two points. First of all, the 
book describes a very significant as- 
pect of Canada’s culture—an attempt 
on the part of Canadian scientists to 
approach the study of children from 
a fresh point of view which is not 
merely a pale reflection of American 
approaches to the problem. Second, 
the book, which is obviously meant 
for the intelligent reader, will bring 
to workers in the natural and social 
sciences, as well as to the thoughtful 
layman, a new appreciation of the 
scientific approach to the study of 
children. This latter contribution is 
one that is sorely needed in Canada 


today. 


S. R. Laycock. 





present. 


significant trends. 


Twenty-five years of child study 


THIS is the story of the famous Institute of Child Study at 
the University of Toronto from its beginning in 1926 to the 
Written to honour the celebrated Director, W. E. 
Blatz, the book is centred around the research programme 
of the Institute during the quarter century, and the contri- 
bution of this research to programmes of parent education 
and nursery school procedures. 
all its scientific papers, and reviews these to indicate the 


by the Staff of the Institute 
$4.00 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


It contains also abstracts of 
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How to Write for Pleasure and Profit, 
edited by Warren Bower. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Toronto. 1951. 
713 pp. $6.25. 

Writing is work, as anyone who 
has tried it knows, and the advice of 
Goethe to a young aspirant of the art 
seems much too simple: “Bah! You 
have only to spit on your hands!” 

Hoping to amplify the great Ger- 
man’s advice. we turn to a book which 
might well be subtitled “A Writer's 
Encyclopedia”. Here is a real help 
for the would-be writer—a construc- 
tive, compact, complete and authori- 
tative handbook. The 29 experienced 
writers, editors and experts of the 35 
brimming chapters offer invaluable 
advice on not only how to write in 
your field but to sell 
an end not to be ignored. 


chosen how 
your work 

The book is in three sections. Sec- 
tion | covers Creative Writing: short 
stories, novels, plays, non-fiction, 
articles, radio scripts and so on, Even 
when he is writing on poetry (a chap- 
ter which was approached with some 
reservations by the reviewer), the 
author offers helpful advice. He is, 
after all, an established poet. 

The real heart of the book for most 
of us is Section II, which discusses 
writing for and _ trade 
papers; the writing of speeches, busi- 
ness letters, reports, advertising; and 
the writing associated with public re- 
lations and publicity. These chapters 

and the one on business letter-writ- 
ing is particularly good—tell about 
the kinds of writing under these dif- 
ferent headings, formulas for their 
preparation, 


newspapers 


background _ reading, 


markets to be reached, the opportuni- 
ties offered in the various fields,—in 
short, a careful and complete map is 
drawn for each of these types of writ- 
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ing. Many examples are included. 
This is the field of practical writing, 
the “bread and butter” variety, in 
which almost every one of us feels at 
times that he has been thrown to the 
lions. 

Section III includes chapters on 
how to prepare and submit manu- 
scripts (this includes preparing a 
bibliography and an index), how to 
market them yourself, through lit- 
erary agents or through publishers, 
and gives information on copyright 
and libel. 

Everyone can benefit from the ad- 
vice in the last chapter, written by 
the editor, and entitled “Basic Prin- 
ciples of Good Writing.” Mr. Bowers 
gives good advice on grammar—here 
he lays a few grammatical ghosts— 
language, euphemisms, clarity, effec- 
tive use of words, clichés, etc. 

That this book is a useful tool for 
the writer can scarcely be shown in 
this brief synopsis of its contents. No 
text-book can teach great writing; 
that is a God-given power. But such 
a book as this can be a valuable guide 
to techniques and forms, an insight 
into what is desired by audience and 
editor, and an inspiration how best 
to achieve it. Although, as the editor 
says, you may never become a‘ 
“writer” with all the glamor the term 
connotes, you can become “that most 
desirable citizen: a literate person, 
capable of thinking clearly and 
writing understandably, thus making 
yourself effective as an individual and 
a member of society.” 

Ability to use words, to express 
one’s self in a readable, flowing and 
clear way, and thus communicate our 
ideas to others, is an essential to 
everyone today. Writing for Pleasure 
and Profit will help us to do just that. 

B. S. FInpay. 





As We Came By, by Judith Robinson. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Toronto, 1951. 
160 pp. $2.75. 

This book is about travelling in 
Kurope but it is not a conventional 
travel book. It does not tell where 
to go or how. Only occasionally does 
it describe places or scenes or give 
any guide-book background. Its in- 
terest is primarily in people and 
their behavior as members of “bodies 
politic”, In that sense 
it is about politics but it is far from 
being a work of searching political 
analysis. It successfully avoids the 
dangers of generalization. Its charm 
consists in its dealing with the parti- 
cular. 


i.e., nations. 


Miss Robinson has given 
succession of vivid sketches of the 
people met and the incidents 
which she and her sister were in- 
volved in the course of driving from 
Edinburgh to Florence and_ back. 
The book is diverting if not exciting 
reading for one who has shared some 
of the same kinds of experience; | 
imagine it will be enjoyed more by 
the returned travellers than by those 
who are planning their first Euro- 
pean adventure. 

Unfortunately I do not think the 
book will add much to the sum total 
of international understanding in the 
world. Miss Robinson has _ great 
admiration for the British; she has 
affection and sympathy for the 
French, and respect for the Dutch. 
But she is repelled by the Swiss and 
contemptuous of modern Italians. 
And she obviously shares the anti- 
American prejudices, which she re- 
ports so accurately, of many Euro- 
peans; there is less excuse for her 
than for them not to do any jus- 


H.L.R. 


us a 


in 


tice to American motives, 
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New Books 


THE HERITAGE OF 
WESTERN CULTURE 


Edited by Randolph Carleton 
Chalmers. A_ specially valuable 
book for study groups. Its seven 
chapters provide a basis for the 
discussion of some of today’s most 
pressing problems. They discuss 
the origin, development and mean- 
ing of our culture. By “culture” 
is meant “The inner side of our 
civilization, or the pattern of our 
social living’. Cloth $2.50; paper 
$2.00. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


By P. A. Macdonald. A plea for 
“health insurance” for Canada. 
Instead of seeking national health 
by the treatment of the sick, the 
author urges plans of comparable 
scope in the field of preventive 
medicine. Aid should be given to 
the research scientist working in 
the university. $1.50. 


RELIGION, SCIENCE 
& THE MODERN WORLD 


By R. C. Wallace, former Prin- 
cipal, Queen’s University. The 
Chancellor’s Lectures, delivered at 
Queen’s University, November 
1951. An important book for 
study groups. Dr. Wallace dis- 
cusses religion and: the physical 
world; the biological world; edu- 
cation; the modern world. Cloth 
$1.75; paper $1.50. 
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® Seaway of Destiny, by Hugh Boyd. 
Behind the Headlines Pamphlet, 
Vol. XI, No. 7. Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs. Toronto, 
1951. 17 pp. 15e. 


I grew up in the Niagara District, 
where the Welland Canal seemed 
almost as impressive an achievement 
as the falls and rapids it was built 
to frustrate. And in that part of the 
country the St. Lawrence Seaway 
sometimes seemed to be one of those 
issues we have had with us always. 
And indeed, as Mr. Boyd points out, 
the Seaway has been discussed on 
and off for more than half a cen- 
tury, although it is only during the 
past few years that a great many 
Canadians (though still not all) 
have come to accept it as a project 
of prime importance to this country. 


Mr. Boyd’s pamphlet is necessarily 
rather sketchy, but it provides the 
kind of running commentary which 
should be a useful supplement to 
newspaper reports. It consists of 
four main sections, First, a quick 
survey of Canadian-American nego- 
tiations about the Seaway. Then 
there is a rather more detailed as- 
sessment of its probable cost, both 
as a joint project and also as a 
largely Canadian development. (The 
cost. of a Canadian Seaway would 
undoubtedly be heavy, but Mr. Boyd 
evidently assumes that it could be 


WwW 


managed.) In the final two sections 
of the pamphlet Mr. Boyd outlines 
the arguments in favor of construc- 
tion of the Seaway now, and states 
some of the views of its opponents. 


Mr. Boyd points out that three 
recent developments add weight to 
the argument that the Seaway should 
be built as quickly as possible. First 
of all, power needs to be developed 
along the upper St. Lawrence to 
help relieve shortages in Ontario and 
New York State. Iron ore and other 
minerals which have recently been 
discovered in Labrador might be 
shipped by water to smelters in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Finally, a num- 
ber of Canadian and American offi- 
cials regard the Seaway as an im- 
portant link in continental defense 
projects. 

Mr. Boyd doesn’t stress the fact 
that the Seaway may have an almost 
psychological meaning for some 
Canadians who otherwise see little 
reason for being interested in _ its 
development. For since the war 
Canada has been feeling her oats, 
and the Seaway has taken on a kind 
of national significance. The title of 
the pamphlet may be closer to an 
editor's bright idea than an un- 
answerable prophecy; but the pam- 
phlet itself does provide a clear and 
concise outline of a complex issue. 

Rosert WEAVER 





®@ Labour and World 


Affairs, by 


Adolf Sturmthal. Behind the Head- 
lines Pamphlet, Vol. XI, No. 6. 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto. 1951. 17 pp. 15c. 


“The outcome of the conflict  be- 
tween East and West will, to a large 
extent, depend upon the attitudes and 
activities of organized labour”, says 
Adolf Sturmthal in his introduction 
to Labour and World Affairs. It is 
doubtful if more than a handful of 
Canadians could really understand 
that statement with all that it implies. 
Lest anyone should be tempted to 
consider Sturmthal’s statement pre- 
posterous, it may be worth noting 
that he is unusually well-qualified to 
make it. 

His knowledge is based on first- 
hand experience in the Labour move- 
ment in Europe where, for twelve 
years during the 1920's and 30's, he 
was a member of the Secretariat of 
the Labour Interna- 
tional, and on study and observation 
of trade union activities in the United 
States where he has been living since 


and Socialist 


1938. He is at present professor of 
economics at Bard College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Sturmthal’s book, “The Tragedy of 
European Labour, 1918-1939,” is out- 
standing as a study of Labour’s role 
in Europe between the wars. It is 
safe to say that it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to find 
anyone better qualified to write the 
pamphlet under review. The C.L.LA. 


is to be congratulated. 


Having said all this, it may seem 
y that the title 
“Labour and World Affairs” is per- 
haps a little misleading. Much of the 
pamphlet necessarily deals with the 
development of international Labour 
organizations from the end of the 
last century up to the present day, 
rather than the actual 

Labour on world affairs. 


inconsistent to say 


influence of 


\ little more than half the pamph- 
let is devoted to events of the last 
five years and here we get consider- 
able insight into the activities and 
aims of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions and the 
possibilities of its influence through- 
out the free world. As Sturmthal 
points out, the ICFTU places great 
emphasis on its work in underde- 
veloped countries, particularly in Asia 
and Africa. One fact of which he was 
probably unaware and which should 
interest Canadians is that even before 
the ICFTU’s special fund for this 
work was set up, trade unionists here 
and in Britain had contributed sub- 
stantial sums of money to the ICFTL 
for work in_ the 
countries. 


underdeveloped 


In view of the tremendous amount 
of material which he had to compress, 
Sturmthal has given us a framework 
of facts that is readable and stimu- 
lating. It will, | hope, encourage 
many people not only to search out 
further information for themselves, 
but to demand news on this subject 
from 


those who control our 


day channels of information. 


every- 


M. THompson. 








e timed to be read 
wtth the news. 
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